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WHITFIELD. 


Tue Resets: or Boston before the Revolution. By the 
Author of Hobomok. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
185v. For sale by Crosry & Nicno Ls. 


We are glad to see a reprint of this work of 
Mrs. Childs. We read it with great interest 
years ago, and it will secure the interest of the 
new generation of readers, which, since then, 
has come forward. We quote a striking descrip- 
tion of Whitfield. 


There was nothing in the appearance of this 
extraor @:ary man which would lead you to su 
pose that a Felix would tremble before him. He 
was something above the middle stature, well 
proportioned, and remarkable for a native grace- 
fulness of manner. His complexion was very 
fair, his features regular, and his dark-blue eyes 
small and lively: in recovering from the mea- 
sles, he had contracted a squint with one of them 
—but this peculiarity rather rendered the ex- 
pression of his countenance more rememberable, 
than in any degree lessened the effect of its un- 
common sweetness. 





the remainder of his support? 
man’s offering his services as one of ten who 
would go to New York City as ministers-at- 
large for five years, at three hundred dollars per 
year, and two gentlemen present offered to sup- 
port three of them at that rate, or a less number 
at a larger salary. 
kindred spirit, might be willing to do as much in 
this work. 
who so loved the work, as in this self-sacrificing 
spirit, to give his life for it, would open heaven 
to more than one soul ; and what can tempt the 
hearts and pockets of men who have Christ for a 
leader, and eternity for a Jife time, and God for 
a Father, like this sending one of God's children, 
clothed in Christ's garb, to that eternal home? 


behalf of those for whom Christ died. 
port labors brother Rice, among a noble band of 
men and women. 
—and one event at its picnic, held on Prince Re- 
gent’s Redoubt, pleased me much, viz :—minis- 


I once knew of a 


Now these men, or men of 


The man, the Aving proper man, 


But my other visit. I had a hard time enough 
getting to and from that easternmost town, but 
not so hard as to erase the remembrance of deep 
feelings aroused there for the hundredth time, in 
In East- 


He has a fine Sunday School 


ters from four denominations were present, and 
said their word. This was finer to me—more 


soul-stirring, than al] their beautiful scenery. 
And it is becanse I want more of this same spirit 
by which the Good Father's works can be appre- 
| ciated there and everywhere, that I wish the ery 
His voice excelled, both in | of the Church at Calais might be heard. Here 


melody and compass; and its fine modulations | they can raise four hundred dollars towards a sal- 


were happily accompanied by that grace of action 
which he possessed in an eminent degree, and 


ary—have a fine house out of debt—many devot- 


which has been said to be the chief requisite of | €4ly pious persons, but no minister. 


an orator. To have seen him when he first com- 


Where are the men who believe in Jesus, whose 


menced, one would have thought him anything | souls, as well as intellects, are aroused by his 


but enthusiastic and glowing; but, as he pro- life end 


ceeded, his heart warmed with his subject, and 
his manner became impetuous and animateg, till, 


death? We work for gold—we toil for 


| fame—we preach about Heaven—we let gold and 


forgetful of everything around him, he seemed | the breath of man make us work our bodies into 


to kneel at the throne of Jehovah, and to beseech 
in agony for his fellow-beings. 
After he had finished his prayer, he knelt for 





the grave; and for Jesus we have little more 
than imagination and language, or perhaps self- 


a long time in profound silence ; and so power- | €levation. O! for the spirit of Jesus! For the 


fully had it affected the most heartless of his | times of the Apostles ! 


If we had the errors of 


audience, that a stillness like that of the tomb | other sects, or the doubts of the Infidel, some 
79 


pervaded the whole house. | 
Before he commenced his sermon, long, dark- | 


excuse there might be. But in possession of the 


ening columns crowded the bright sunny sky of plain, simple, soul-saving doctrines which fired 


the morning, and swept their dull shadows over | the Son of God, it is strange ! 


the building, in fearful augury of the storm. 
His text was: ‘* Strive to enter in at the strait | 
gate ; for many, I say unto you, shall seek to, 
enter in, and shall not be able.”’ 
‘* See that emblem of human life,’’ said he, as | 
he pointed to a shadow that was flitting across the | 
floor. ‘* It passed for a moment, and concealed | 
the brightness of Heaven from our view—but it | 
is gone. And where will ye be, my hearers, | 
when your lives have passed away, like that dark 
cloud t 
ting attentive, with their eyes fixed on the poor, | 
unworthy preacher. In a few days, we shall all 
meet at the judgment-seat of Christ. We shall 
form a part of that vast assembly which will 


9? 


| be so long. 


Surely it cannot 
Poverty and toil will rather be 


courted than shunned in the struggle for peo- 
| pling Heaven and regaining Paradise. 


“ Fly swifter round ye wheels of time.” 
And bring the we'come day.” 
Hu. W. 8. 





[For the Register.) 


Hotel of James R. Hyde, ; 
Sudbury, (Vt.) August 3, 1850. 


O, my dear frends, | see thousands sit- | To the Editors of the Christian Register : 


Messrs. Enitors—Knowing your interest in the 


j; cause of education, I submit to your disposal the 
| result of the examination of the Troy Female Sem- 


gather before his throne ; and every eye will be- |inary, which I had the pleasure of attending as 


hold the Judge. 
must abide and answer, he will inquire whether | 
on earth ye strove to enter in at the strait gate— 
whether you were supremely devoted to God— 
whether your hearts were absorbed in Him. My | 


| ries. 


With a voice whose call yuu | one of the Board ot Examinesr. 


‘The branches taught here are such as are usu- 


jally taught at our colleges and classical semina- 


The examination was searching and tho- 


blood runs cold whea I think how many of you jrough. After the committee had placed the pupils 
will then seek to enter in, and shall not be able. | at their ease in some pleasant remarks, which took 
O, what plea can you make before the Judge of the | off the usual repulsive rigidity of a formal exami- 


whole earth? 
whole endeavor to mortify the flesh, with its af- | 
fections and lusts? 


Can you say it has been your} 


That your life has been one | 


- | nation, they interrogated them somewhat unspar- 
ingly—asking them many questions oat of the 


long effort to do the will of Ged? No! you must | record, to test their acquaintance with the spirit, 


answer, | made myself easy in the world, by | as well as with the letter of the author. 


We are 


flattering myself that all would end well, but | told by the highest authority that the letter killeth, 


I have deceived my own soul, and am lost. 

** You, oh false and hollow Christian—of what 
avail will it be that you have done many things 
—read much in the sacred word—that you have 
made long prayers—that you have attended re- | 


| but the spirit quickeneth and maketh alive 
answers showed that most of them thoroughly un- 
derstood what they were studying. 


rheir 


Though the pupils appeared better in some 


ligious duties, and appeared holy in the eyes of | branches than in others, there was no failure in 


men? | 


you should exalt yourself in heaven, by acts | 
teally polluted and unholy ? 


What will all this be, if, instead of lov- | any, but general excellence in all. 
ing Him supremely, you have been supposing | i... in moral and 


The examina- 
intellectual philosophy was 


equally creditable to the head and the heart of the 


‘And you, rich man, wherefore do you hoard | scholars, The themes both in prose and poetry 


your silver? 
have received for him whom you every day cru- | 
cify, in yourlove of gain?’ Why, that when you 
are too poor to buy a drop of cold water, your 
beloved son may be rolled to hell in his chariot, 
pillowed and cushioned about him !”’ 

His eye gradually lighted up, as he proceed- 
ed, till, towards the close, it seemed to sparkle | 
with celestial fire. 

**O, sinners !*’ he exclaimed. ‘* By all your 
hopes of happiness, 1 beseech you to repent! 
Let not the wrath of God be awakened! Let 
not the fires of eternity be kindled against you ! 
See there!’’ said he, pointing to the lightning 
which played on the corner of the pulpit. 
‘**T isa glance from the angry eye of Jehovah ! 
Hark !’’ continued he, raising his finger, in al 
listening attitude, as the distant thunder grew | 
louder and Jouder, and broke in one tremendous | 
crash over the building. ‘It was the voice of | 
the Almighty, as he passed by in his anger!”’ 

As the sound died away, he covered his face, 
and knelt beside the pulpit, ps lost in in- 
ward and intense prayer. T 





rapidly by, and the sun, bursting forth in his| 


might, threw across the heavens a magnificent 
arch of peace. Rising, and pointing to the beau- 
tiful object, he exclaimed, ‘* Look upon the 
rainbow ! and praise him that made it. Very 
beautiful it is, in the brightness thereof. It com- 
passeth the heavens about with giory ; and the 
hands of the Most High have bended it.’’ 

The effect was astonishing. Even Somerville 
shaded his eyes when he pointed to the lightning, 
and knelt as he listened to the approaching thun- 
der ;—while the deep sensibility of Grace, and 


the thoughtless vivacity of Lucretia, yielded to| 


the powerful excitement, in an unrestrained burst 
of tears. 





Lror the Register] 


TEMPLETON---EASTPORT. 


I have this summer made two visits in the 
country—one to Templeton, the other at East- 
port. At Templeton there isa faithful minister, 
a flourishing society, and a very excellent Sun- 
day School, open and well attended through the 
year. But in each of the five villages of which 
Templeton is composed, this cannot be said. In 
one, three miles fron: the Unitarian Church, in 
company with the junior pastor of that church, I 
made several calls. Some of the families had 
not recently been to church, those who had, at- 
tended one of another denomination having few 
adherents, though many attendants, and occupied 
by an exceedingly unpopular preacher. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of those whom we visited, 
the many who attended no where were in an ex- 
ceedly bad condition, but those who attended 
here were worse, from the spirit of irreverence 
which it produced. Ata third serviee held in a 
school house, on the succeeding Sunday, more 
than two-thirds of those present were of this class, 
and a more attentive audience could not be de- 
sired. The great question which came to me 
after this visit was, What shall be done for these 
and similar villages? They cannot support a 


minister, but they can and will do somewhat if a 
Where shall he find 


true man would go there. 


and rhetoric. 


he storm passed | ments. 





Wherefure count the price you! were not inferior to those of the elite of the classes, 


which I had occasion to examine, in Harvard Uni- 
versity, when a member of the committee on logic 
The exercises in mathematics, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, magne.ism, 


and electricity, illustrated as they were on the 


black-board, and oy experiments performed with 
great dexterity and facility, (the institution is fur- 
nished with a good apparatus for all these 
branches.) appeared more like lectures, than reci- 
tations. The pupils likewise acquitted themselves 
well in history, geography, both ancient and mod- 
ern, and in the ancient and modern languages. 
The maps, which they drew with great accuracy, 
from memory, on the black-board, showed that 
their minds had been well mapped over with the 
different localities on the earth. 

They have a number of accomplished instruct- 
ers in music, and a variety of musical instru- 
With all these appliances, there was no 
lack of music, both instrumental and vocal, enli- 
vening us at intervals with what we should call in 
Boston a first rate concert. : 

Drawing and painting, as well as music, are 
taught in this seminary. The walls of their publiz 
hall are hung with beautiful specimens of these 
delightful arts, elaborated by the brush and the 
pencil of these young ladies. You will perceive 
by this description, that the utile and the dulce are 
here happily combined to render this one of the 
best institutions in the country for female edjuca- 
tion. I would further observe, that while the 
culinary and domestic arts are not neglected, the 
duties of morality and the observances of religion 
are enforced with entire freedom from sectarian- 
ism, in the spirit of tenderness and love. 

Mrs. John Willard, daughter-in-law of the 
founder of the institution, and the present princi- 
pal of the establishment, is highly accomplished 
in mind and manners, as well as agreeable in 
person. She is eminently qualified for ker station, 
and well fitted to leave her mark on her pupils. 
She is assisted in her labors by twenty-six teach- 
ers, many of whom appeared to be of a high order 
of mind. The number of pupils on the school 
register the last term, was about three hundred, 
one hundred of whom are boarders in the estab- 
lishment, and under the immediate care and su- 
pervision of Mrs. Willard and her assistants. The 
rooms are ample, and fitted up with special refer 
enee to the convenience, the health and comfort o. 


|the occupants, who are limited to two in each 
| apartment. ° 


The examination lasted six days, commencing 
at 8 1-2 o’clock, and terminating at 3 f-2 o'clock 
P.M. Though the exercises were thus protracted, 
we did not become weary of our employment, for 
the last day of our engagement was as pleasant and 
exhilarating as the first. Every thing was done 
for our comfort and enjoyment. We were most 
hospitably entertained at the house of the elder 
Mrs. Willard, and generously treated by our em 
ployers, after the labors of the day were over, with 





consisted of nine, viz.:—three ladies and six gen- 
tlemen. 


enough of gayety and fashion to serve us for a 
year to come. 


whereabouts. 
rous of landlords. 
the best of viands, well cooked, well served up. 
As he is a man of large property, and therefore is 
not obliged to labor in this way for a living, he 


mere love of it, and for the sake of making others 
happy; in which he succeeds to a charm. 


propriately applied to him. 
good things, we are every day treated gratuitously 
by our landlord with drives into the pleasant 
localities of this picturesque vicinity. Our land- 
lord is now candidate for an important office in the 
State. 
monwealth would thrive as much under his ad- 
ministration, as we do with his good living. The! 
company here are agreeable, intelligent, and social, 
and by these good qualities add much to our en- 
joyment. 


and pass a few weeks during this hot weather in 
this delightful region. 
beau_y. But as my brain is not largely endowed 
with the ergan of tune, 1 shall not be able to en- 
rich the poets’ corner of your paper with any of 
my material lucubrations. 
friends, drink in inspiration here ; and its effects 
will be soon visible in the pages of the Register. 
You will thus make up for my shortcomings. 


us! 
filled with the dust of trampling feet and theong- 
ing vehicles. The sunshine is clearer and sofier, | 
for it seems to tall lovingly upon a world charmed | 
into a sacred repose. 
| green grass wear the aspect of a happier life, as | 
| 
— are nourished. 
| rivers seem to have a breathing space and to lie 
| a while unruffied ; and the brooks afar off in the | 
jcountry are dancing and mee yee a as 4 
lthey had regained the unmolested freedom with | A : 
which they ae through woods and meadows in | bland courtesy of the gentlemampblended in per- 
the ear!y days of creation. 
iquietly in stalls and pasture fields exempt from 
labor. 
day there is no work to do. 
ery one who pleases be free from most of the 
This is a blessed pause | 5... 
in the noise and toil of the world; and the rest | ~~) mp 
and peacefulness of heaven, like a beautiful | 
bridal garment, seems to clothe the earth. 
The children of men wear an 
|of greater purity and benevolence. 
| households there is the reading of the Bible and 
kindred books ; hymns are sung and prayers as- 
cend. 
Lord's house, and sing with gladness, 





if they were lett free to look up into the heavens | 


‘ { rit e influences by which | se 
and to commane with the infl j | exhibited. 


| burdens of human life. 





ling! 
gifts! 
lits early light—its freshest smiles. It comes 
over the mountains or out of the deep sea, like 
an angel visitant walking in brightness. It 
| comes with an open hand, scatterjng roses and 
shedding dews collected in more beautiful | first indeed that has fallen among us, but we 
iclimes. It tells us that God is our best friend, |cannot conceal the monitory fact, that he has 
|our Father and our Redeemer. It is like the feet been swept away by a disease that is prevalent 
of God’s messenger of love appearing on the | around us, and among us, and yesterday, when 
| mountain top to publish peace, to proclaim glad | the news of the death of our co-laborer reached 
| tidings of joy, to say unto Zion, Thy God reign- | this House, some of us who speak, and many 
eth. It tells us that God is reconciled, and | who listen, were startled, not only with the pain- 
It is the pledge | fy} 
\of life and jmmortality—it gives us rays of the | of bending beneath the very disease which has 
. : | deprived our House of so useful a member, and 
The Sabbath morning once Jet into our bosoms | the nation of so faithful a servant. 


| eternal day. 


drives into the neighboring localities, which are 
very picturesque and beautiful. The committee 


On our way to this place we passed a day at the 
United Statzs Hotel, Saratoga, where we saw 


The :aption of this letter will inform you of our 
Our host is one of the most gene- 
His table is well spread with 


seems to keep public house as an amateur for the 
Well does he deserve the ‘sobriquet of the 


Warrener of Vermont, which has been most ap- 
In addition to other 


Should he be elected, | trust that this com- 


You could not do better than quit the dusty city, 


I feel its grandeur and its 


Do come, my good 


Yours respectfully, Ss. 6. 





SABBATH MORNING. 


How sweetly the Sabbath morning opens upon 
The atmosphere is purer, for itis no longer 





‘Trees and plants and the 


The waters of the deep | 


The beasts are lying 


Hard-working meu say everywhere, To- 
Now may ev- 


expression 
In many 


And multitades go into the courts of the 


“ This is the day the Lerd hath made, 
He calls the hours his own.” 
The Sabbath morning—how serene and inspir- 
How full of sweet thoughts and precious 
Now we ought to arise betimes to catch 





ready to forgive and bless us. 


as God’s own light dawning there, will enable | 


| us to consecrate and enjoy the whole day. The | 


intercourse, yet the 


|ever prompt to aid, by all ap 
those whose condition appealed 
jattainments or larger possessions, 


| fect harmony with the meekne 
| the Christian. 
| sent, from public life, the true 
| the Christion gentleman, | know of no character 
that would more beautifully illMgtrate the idea 
jand supply the model than thatof Daniex P. 


‘* Wherever the Hon. Danien P. Kine culti- 
vated an acquaintance, he made a friend; and 
though he was not ambitious of enlarged social 
public itions to which 
he was called, and the fidelity with which he 


| discharged all the duties connected with these 


trusts, extended his connections and multiplied 
the number of those who admired his character 
and rejoiced in his distinction. And that cir- 


cumstance, sir, has bowed a thousand hearts to 


the blow which Providence has inflicted in the 


death of our lamented friend. On that ground, 
sir, I speak, not for myself alone, nor to occupy 
the attention of this House with ahy expression 
of my proper sorrows, but in this solemn mo- 
ment, when the eyes of the House are turned 
towards the seat now left vacant, to say that 
the associates—the household Sy neg tien 


members of the mess of which Mr. Kino foi ned 


a part—have a peculiar grief in the deprivation 


which his death has brought. We had found 


him, sir, accomplished in all the riches of classic 
study, and able to command, for the delight of 
social intercourse, the treasures ef science and 
the arts, while his attainments, and the profit- 
able use to which he could apply them, were ex- 
hibited with a modesty that see 
ed at the admiration which 
and such a use of them naturally excited. 


to be alarm- 


such attainments 


‘‘ The honorable gentleman who announced to 


this House the fearful intelligence upon which 
we are now acting, and the honorable gentleman 
who followed him, took occasion to say, that 
Mr. Kine, though enjoying the advantages of 
high collegiate education, declined professional 
pursuits that he might indulge his taste for agri- 
culture ; and it was with his Janded estate as 
with his mental gifts, it was not the bare posses- 
sion that he prized, but the improvement ; 
nothing with him remained tar at 
wide-spread farm, the well-sto 

the treasures of domestic affection, year by year 
augmented in beauty and usefulness, by well di- 
rected skill and careful cultivation. 


intellect, and 


‘“* Mr. 


King, sir, was a gentleman—a gentle- 


man of that school which teaches self-abnega- 
tion wien the feelings and views of others are 
concerned. The apparent diffidence of his man- 
ners for a moment concealed the merit which lay 
beneath, but the solid, substantial qualities of his 
j heart, and the full cultivation of his intellect, 
| combined with the gentleness of his manners and 
| the purity of his morals, to insure in a little time 
the respect and the affection of his associates. 


‘“*Mr. Kine, sir, was a Christian. The vir- 


tues to which I have already alluded, owed their 
| greatest attraction to the Christian spirit in 
which they originated, and in which they were 


He was kind and forbearing ; 


watchful over his own words and. manners ; and 


priate means, 
his superior 
And the 


and purity of 
led on to pre- 
plification of 


And if I were 


** The loss which the Commonwealth of Mas- 


sachusetts sustains in the death @f such a son and 
|such a Representative, has been eloquently set 
forth by some of those who shared with him the 
honor of that representation, and who shared 
among themselves the delight of his association. 


“« The terrible affliction that has made deso- 


late the home of those that gathered*into the do- 
mestic circle of the deceased, is not to be de- 
scribed. 
leaned with confidence is palsied by death—the 
heart which the purest a 
ceased to beat: and 
such a visitation, is too sanctified for us to dis- 
turb —the expression of sympathy itself might be 
an intrusion. 


The arm upon which filial reverence 


shared, has 
springs from 


** We have lost from our midst, Mr. Speaker, 


one who did honor to his association—he is the 


intelligence, but with the consciousness 


May we not 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that the hand of afflictive 
Providence, thus visible among us, will direct us 


light should continue to shine within us during | to a more faithful discharge of the high duties 


all the hallowed hours. Having received such | 
precious morning gifts, we should open our | 
bosoms to the blessings of every following hour | 


until the night closes in, and then we “should lie | 
God. 


of our Sabbaths, hastening to meet God who! 
visits us with their first dawning, and striving to | 
dwell with him all day, then would our graces | 
flourish, our peace be abundant, and we should | 
find ourselves making our way prosperously to 
the heavenly glory. [N. Y. Evangelist. 





HON. DANIEL P. KING. 
We do not often find more heartfelt encomi- 
ums on a public man than those in Congress-on 
the death of Mr. King. 
Mr. Rockwell said of him : 


‘In all the relations of private life, he was 
without reproach ; nay, more, his life was an 
active blessing to all around him It was made} 
such by the religious principle which was the | 
living spring of al) his conduct. He was an | 
humble, active, devoted Christian. No pressure | 
of public duty, no desire for ease or relaxation, | 
iaduced him to neglect the religious duties | 
which he deemed as essential and proper here 
as at home; or the ordinances of the church to 
which he belonged. If to a stranger ear this 
seems the language of eulogy, I can only say, 
I cannot change it, for it is the simple truth.”’ 





Mr. Winthrop in the same strain said : 


**Tt has been my good fortune to be connect- 
ed with Mr. Kine for many years in the Legis- 
lature of our own Commonwealth, as well as to 





his seven years’ service as a member of this 
House ; and I can truly say, that I have rarely 
met with a juster or worthier man, or with one 
more scrupulously faithful to every obligation to 
his neighbor, his country, and his God.” 


Mr. Davis of the Senate said : 


‘* Many greater men have died, but few bet- 
ter—few whose virtues shine more conspicuously 
—whose patriotism was warmer, or whose pure, 
unblemished character entitled them more em- 
phat.cally to be called good men.”’ 


But the most affecting eulogium was from 
Mr. Chandler of Pennsylvania. 


‘* T have waited,’’ he said. ‘‘ till the members 
of the Massachusetts delegation should have 
given expression to the feeling which the death 
of their colleague (and such a colleague) must 
naturally inspire. It seemed to me to be a sort 
of sacrilege to anticipate their Jamentation, or to 
break the chain of communication by which from 
mouth to mouth the voice of sorrow and of eulo- 
gy had utterance. It must be that these home- 
companions of the deceased have deeper griefs 
than the comparative stranger, and I am not one 
who would invade the holy rights of sorrow. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it would, I think, be injus- 
tice to our late fellow-member—to the claim 
which his abundant virtues had upon the respect 
of all with whom he was in any way associated 
—to imagine that the afflictive rod of Providence 
had not reached beyond the State of which the 
deceased was one of the Representatives in this 
Honse. 





be with him here, during the whole period of | 
| step in regard to it is the selection of the books ; 


imposed upon us; and that while we pause to do 
honor to the memory of so good a man, we shal] 
resolve to dedicate our services more effectually 
to the nation, and in our ‘grief, to bury our pas- 


down as if we were resting upon the bosom of | sions, our pride, and our selfishness ? 


‘*One word more, Mr. Speaker, and I will 


Oh, if we would only learn to make the most | cease to trespass on the patience, or to tax the 


courtesy of this House. One word more, and [ 
will unite with you and my brother members, ia 
the adoption of those resolutions which give ex- 
pression to our feelings on this painful bereave- 
ment, and then we will separate, that we may, 
in silence and solitude, extract from this provi- 
dence the benefits which it is capable of confer- 
ning by a right use. 

‘* There are few in this Hall, I imagine, Mr. 
Speaker, who had not some knowledge of the 
character of the deceased; and none, I venture 
to say, who had not a respect for him just in 
proportion to that knowledge. I confess that, 
though older than he, I had learned to love the 
man for the beautiful simplicity of his character, 
to admire him for his social virtues, and to 
respect him for his enviable attainments. The 
friendship which was consequent upon inter- 
course, was a prize which made life delightful, 
and the pain consequent upon his unexpected 
death deprives the grief of utterance. I was 
proud of his friendship as I was covetous of his 
intercourse. He was kind in granting both to me. 


“* But greater gifts were his—a happier doom, 
A brighter genius, and a purer heart ; 
A fate more envied, and an earlier tomb.’” 





LIBRARIES. 


An important agent connected with the Sun- 
day Schools is its Library. Few schools are 
without one ; and, under proper restrictions, it 
becomes a most valuable auxiliary. The first 


and on this depends its whole utility. It is a del- 
icate and difficult task ; a task requiring patience, 


| judgment, taste, quickness of perception, and 


much leisure ; qualities so rarely united in an 
individual, that there are few of these libraries 
which are all that would be desired ; although it 
is gratifying to remark, that their general charac- 
ter is improving, from the fact that very competent 
persons have been, and still are, employed, in many 
places, to read the books before they are placed 
on the shelves for general distribution. have 
recently heard of two libraries which have been 
expurgated of many volumes, found on careful 
examination to be unsuitable for the children’s 
perusal; and two, containing several hundred 
volumes each, which had been read entirely 
through, by the clergyman in one case, and by 
some proper persons in the other, before they 
were put into the hands of the pupils. And 
doubtless there are many similar instances in 
other Sunday schools. 

The library should contain a liberal variety ; 
not confined to exclusively religious books, al- 
though it should be well supplied with such as 
would strengthen Christian faith, cultivate a love 
and reverence for God and sacred things, excite 
a spirit of gratitude for all the mercies we con- 
stantly receive, restrain us from wrong-doing, and 
arm us against temptation; but should include 
no book on morals, whose tendency, tone, or 
principles inculeate anything not pure, honest, 
generous, benevolent, magnanimous, or promo- 
tive of the welfare of individuals or of society. 





encouraged, and, of course, may find a place in 
the Sabbath-school library. 
poetry in fact, and not in name alone. 
etry aids in elevating the mind, in purifying the 
thoughts, refining the taste, and enlarging the 
fancy. 
selections from some of the best English poets, 
the individual will have continually within him a 
prolific source of innocent and rational enjoy- 
ment, for both the spring and autumn of life; and 
nat only a source of enjoyment, but the means of 
contributing to the entertainment and improve- 
ment of others. 


volumes of decidedly good books will benefit the 
pupils more than five hundred taken at random, 
or as they are sometimes found, collected for the 
use of the young. 
many books. 
fined our reading to a smaller number. 
that is worth reading for improvement once 
ought to be re-read ; and there are many books, 
which should be perused so often as to become 
perfectly familiar to the mind. 


who are fond of reading, that have access to a| 
small number of good books are much more ip- | 
telligent than those who read everything, and 
digest nothing. 
lows this mental cramming as certainly as it does 
a similar process with the food in the stomach. 


at least one hour to digesting or reflecting upon 
what he has been reading. 
his own mind the stury, the argument, the deduc- 
tion, he reproduces the results of the author’s 
labors, and is thus able to store them up for 
future use. 


saying we have read them, is a waste of precious 
time, and a perversion of the noble faculty be- 
stowed on man alone. 


Christ, and a habitation for the Holy Spirit. His 
nature is renewed, his mind illuminated, his spirit 
changed. 


diff+rence ; he is not what he desires to be, for 


graee ia not perfeeted ; he is not what:he 
shall be, for grate shali be consummated in 
glory. 


mind of Christ his evidence,; the love of Christ 
his song; conformity to Christ his life; to be with 
Christ his pre-eminent desire. 


and looks to Christ. 

steps and seeketh Christ’s approbation. 

dom, reveres the Saviour'’s statutes and laws, 
obeys his ordinances, wears his costume, and lives 
to his glory. 

of his being ; and because Christ ever lives, he 


shall live also. In the Christian, Christ lives and 
speaks and acts. 


on Christ's sacrifice, avails himself of Christ’s 


not to lead the mind o* the reader from the won- 
d rs of the phy ical wor'¢,‘o the greater wonder 
—Him who formed them all. None in biography, 
whose heroes were not rether examples of part § 
doing—benefactors to their fellow-men—than | 
persons principally famous for their power, or) 
for the revolutions they produced in the world, 
and the blood they caused to flow ; unless, as in! 
the cases of Cain and Herod, the consequences 
of their evil deeds are so presented as to deter! 
from, rather than invite to, crime. None on | 
civil history, whose sequel does not show the in- 
evitable consequences of profligacy, corruption, 
irreligion, and other national sins, to be ruin to 
governments as well as to individuals. 


{ 





The style should in a!l cases be chaste. It is 


inexcusable to admit into a library a book, how-; 
ever worthy its object, who-e style would lead! 
the young reader to the use of equivocal Jan- 
guage, or Vitiate a taste perhaps already partial- 
ly formed on correct models. 
fore, be the subject of the book, let its tendency 
be to train the reader to the most appropriate 
style our Janguage admits of ; that, while he is 
gaining valuable ideas in religion, morals, or 
other useful knowledge, he may also become 
familiar with the most finished and approved 
vehicle of thqught ;—remembering that no sub- 
ject, however elevated, can consecrate low or in- 
appropriate language, bad syntax, clumsy sen- 
tences, or irrelevant figures of speech. 


Whatever, there- 


The reading of well-selected poetry should he 
But then it must be 
Good po- 


If the memory is stored with suitable 


The library need not be large. A hundred 


The truth is, we all read too 
We should know more, if we con- 
A book 


It will be found by observation, that persons 


And the lack of digestion fol- 


Every person who reads for hours should give 


By turning over in 


To run through books merely for the sake of 


[G. F. Thayer. 





A CHRISTIAN. 
A Christian is born to God, ingrafted into 


He is not what he was, for grace hath made a 


The knowledge of Christ, is his treasure ; the 


By faith he rests on Christ, receives Christ. 
He heareth Christ’s words, treadeth in Christ’s 


He speaks the language of the Saviour’s king- 


The life of Christ within him is the principle 


He is Christ's representative on earth, his wit- 
ness before men, and his follower before God. 
The Christian hearkens to Christ’s teachings,tests 


mediation, and cheerfully obeys Christ’s royal 
laws. He inquires, What would Christ have | 
me know, what do, and what enjoy ! | 
To know Christ, is Christianity intellectual : 
to obey Christ, Christianity practical ; to enjoy 
Christ, Christianity experimental ; and to be like 
Christ Christianity perfected. 

As bread to the hungry, as water to the thirsty, 
as the rock in the sultry day, is Christ to the 
Christian. 

The Christian is in the world, but not of it ; 
among the world, but yet separated from it; pas- 
sing through the world without attachment to it. 
The idolater boasts in his idols, the Moham- 
m2dan in the false prophet, and the Romanist in 
the Virgin ; but the Christian glories only in the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ 

The Christian is a man, and may err ; an im- 
perfect man, and may sin; but a renewed man, 
and shall have his fruit unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life. 

The Christian is a warrior, and must fight ; 
but he is a conquerer, and must prevail. 

The Christian sojourns on earth, but dwells in 
heaven ; a pilgrim in the desert, but an enrolled 
denizen of the skies. 

The Christian is the impress of Christ, the 
reflection of the Father, and the temple of the 
Holy] Ghost. 

Contrast him with the infidel, in his faith ; 
with the profligate, in his life ; with the merely 
moral in his heart ; and with the Pharisee, in his 
spirit. His pedigree, from Jehovah ; his nature, 
from heaven ; and his name from Antioch. Oh, 
Christian ! great is thy dignity, refulgent thy 
glory, interminable thy blessed hope. All things 
are thine ; thou art Christ’s, and Christ is God's. 
—(Christian Philosophy. 





Beavutirut Passace. Lord Morpeth, in one 
of his addresses to the electors of the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, said: ‘* Reference has been 
frequently made to the reigns of our former fe- 
male sovereigns ; and indeed every Englishman 
must fondly look back to the wisdom ot Eliza+ 
beth wend the victories of Anne. But in shaping 
the desired career of their fair and young suc- 
cessor, we do not wish that her name should rise 
above the wrecks of the Armada ; wedo not seek 
to emblazon her throne with the trophies of such 
fields as Waterloo. 
such as are not drained fromthe treasury or 
dimmed with the blood of her people. Let hers 
be the glories of peace, of industry, of commerce, 
and of genius, of justice made more accessible ; 
of education made more universal ; of virtue more 
honored ; of religion more beloved ; of holding 
forth the earliest Gospel Jight to awakened na- 
tions : the glories that arise from gratitude for 
benefits conferred ; and the blessings of a loyal 
and chivalrous, because a contented and admiring 


people.”? 





Huminity. ‘Remember, Moses wist not 
that his face shone. Looking at our own shin- 
ing face is the bane of spiritual life and of the 
ministry. O, for the closest communion with 
God, till soul and body—head, face and heart— 


Let her have glories, but |- 


A HAPPY OLD AGE. 


‘A stranger might bave noticed that he (Mr. 

Wilberforce) was more uniformly cheerful than 
most men of his time of life. Closer observa- 
tion showed a vein of Christian feeling, min- 
gling with and purifying the natural flow of a 
most happy temper ; whilst those who lived most 
continually with him, could trace distinctly in 
his temp2red sorrows, and sustained and almost 
child like gladness of heart, the continual pres- 
ence of that ‘* peace which the world can neith- 
ergive nor take away.’’ ‘The pages of his 
later journal are full of bursts of joy and thank- 
fulness ; and with his children, and his chosen 
friends, his full heart swelled ever in the same 
blessed strains ; he seemed too happy not to ex- 
press his happiness ; his *‘song was ever of the 
loving kindness of the Lord.’’ An occasional 
meeting at this time with some one who had en- 
tered Jife with him, and were row drawing to its 
close, with spirits jaded and temper worn in the 
service of pleasure or ambition, brought out 
the proof of his better ‘ choice.’ ‘This ses- 
sion,’ he says, ‘ Imet again Lord :whom I had 
known when we were both young, but of whom 
[had lost sight for many years. He was just 
again returned to Parliament, and we were lock- 
ed uy together in a Committee-room during a 
division. 1 saw that he feli awkward about 
speaking to me and went therefore up to him. 
‘ Youand I, my Lord, were pretty well acquaint- 
ed formerly.’ ‘Ah, Mr. Wilberforce,’ he said 
cordially, and then added with a deep sigh, 
‘you and [are a great many years older now.’ 
‘ Yes, we are, and for my part I can truly say, I 
do not regret it.’ ‘Don't you ?’he said, 
with an eager and incredulous voice, and a look 
of wondering dejection which I never can forget. 
‘You must allow that Mr. Wilberforce is 
cheerful,’ said some of his friends to one who 
had just spent a week with him in the same 
house, and who was fixing on religion the old 
charge of dulness. ‘ Yes,’ she said, in a tone 
intended to convey reproach, ‘ and no wonder, 
I should be always cheerful, too, if I could make 
myself as sure as he does, that 1 was going to 
heaven.’ 
‘ His overflowing gratitude to God was the 
chief feature of his later years. Fverything be- 
came with him a cause for thanksgiving. When 
some of the infirmities of years began to press 
upon him, ‘ what thanks do I owe to God,’ was 
his reflection, ‘ tha: my declining strength appears 
likely not to be attended with painful diseases, 
but rather to lessen gradually, and by moderate 
degrees! How good a friend God is to me! 
When I have any complaint it is always so mit- 
igated and softened. as to give me scarcely any 
pain. Praise the Lord, Omy soul. I have had 
a feverish night, or rather a dreaming and dis- 
turbed one, but ne headache or pain, D. G. 
(thanks to God.) What thanks do I owe to my 
gracious and kind heavenly Father!’ And so, 
when one of his friends had passed through a 
painful operation,‘ Seldom,’ he says, ‘have I 
felt anything so deeply. My hard heart quite 
confounded and overpowered. ButI go to pray- 
er. How thankful should I be to be spared such 
trials, my strength not being equal tothem! I 
humbly commit myselfunto him, who surely has 
iven me reason to say, ‘* Goodness and mercy 
have followed me all my days.” And when he 
was himself threatened with a similar attack, ‘O 
let me commit myself,’’ was his consolation, * to 
Him, who has ever poured forth on me bis mer- 
cies with so lavish a hand (* God is love,’) that 
how can J doubt he will strengthen me for any 
cross he may see fit to lay on me! But, O 
Lord, ‘ if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.’ Oh! may I be able to add from the heart, 
* nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ 
{Life of Wilberforce. 








“NO TIME .TO READ." 


We occasionally hear the remark from heads 
of families, in relation to the question of taking a 
religious and literary family newspaper. ‘‘It is of 
no use for me to take a ‘paper, for 1 have no time 
to read.”’ This remark is sometimes made by a 
young husband and father, and sometimes by a 
young wife and mother. ‘‘ Ihave no time to 
read.”” What a gloomy prospect this presents 
for the young growing family. Here are tender 
inquiring minds, thirsting for knowledge as the 
tender plants thirst for the dews and rains, under 
the care ef parents who have ‘* no time to read,”’ 
or, in other words, who have no desire for self- 
improvement, no mind for seeking information, 
no thought for the higher nature and its wants. 
For this is tne true state of the case with those 
who have no time to read. There is no person 
who has a mind to read, a mind in this respect 
essentially above the brute, but what has oppor- 
tunities for a good amount of reading, and that 
without any interference with the other labors of 
life. The characters we refer to waste time 
enough in vacuity to store their minds with much 
useful knowledge, if they had minds to be thus 
enriched. 

Do parents realize their responsibilities in that 
sacred relation? Would they think of taking 
charge of a garden, or a nursery, without any 
knowledge ofthe nature and wants of plants and 
fruit trees, and the science of their culture? But 
now they are assuming the care and guidance of 
a garden of minds, minds capable of vast ac- 
quisitions in knowledge, virtue and happiness, or 
of deep degradation and wretchedness. And 
how much depends upon the influence of early 
parental converse and instruction. 

No treme to read? It is false. You have time 
to read and tothink. | And the improvement of 
here and there a halfs hour’s rest in reading and 
meditating on important subjects of information, 
instead of interfering with your other interests, 
will invigorate the body through the mind, and 
will furnish the mind with themes of pleasant 
meditation, which will sweeten toil, and bless the 
walks of life. 

No time to read? It is your duty to improve 
all the talents God has given you, and especiall:” 
those that make the man. And those who de 
sire knowledge will gain it, even under the great 
est press of labor and care. 

‘© Alfred, Kin® of tingland, though he per- 
formed more business than any one of his sub- 
jects, found time torstudy. 

Franklin, in the midst of his labors, had time 
to dive into the depths of philosophy, and ex- 
plored an untrodden path of science. 

Frederic the Great, with an Empire at his 
direction, in the midst of war, andon the eve 
of battle, found time to revel in the charms ot 
philosophy, and feast on the luxuries of sci- 
ence. 

Napoleon, with Europe at his disposal, wit! 
Kings at his ante chamber, and at the head ¢ 
thousands of men, whose destinies were suspend 
ed on his arbitrary pleasure, found time to con 
verse with books. 

And young men who are confined to labor or 
business even 12 hours a day, may take an hour 
and a half of what is left, fur study, and which 
will amount to two months in the course of a 
year.’’—[Christian Freeman. 





Trumps or Faire. During an earthquake 
that occurred a few years since in the South, 
the inhabitants of a small village were generally 
very. much alarmed, and at the same time sur- 
prised at the calmness and apparent joy of an ol: 
lady whom they all knew. At length one o, 
them, addressing the old lady, said, 

** Mother , are you not afraid?’ 

‘© No,” said the mother in Israel, “* I rejoice t’ 
know that I have a God that can shake the 
world.” [Presbyterian. 








Bereavements.—* Oh, God, how thou break- 
est into families !—Must not the disease be dan. 
rous when a tender hearted surgeon cuts deep 
into the flesh? How much more when God is 
the operator, who afflicteth not from his heart, 





shine with divine brilliancy ; but, O, for a holy 





None on natural history, whose chief object is 


ignorance of our shining.’ 


nor grieveth the children of men.” [M’Cheyne. 


and characters: 
and Macbeth, between Jezebel and Lady Mac- 
beth ; and a parallel resemblance in their style 
of action, has always struck me exceedingly. 
The portrait of Macbeth, when matured in vil- 
lany, 


Syrians. 
been a vassal, then sent ambassadors to him 
girded with sack-cloth, and with ropes on their 


stantial evil. 
sought to wizards, and tiem that had evil spirits : 
|** and did sell himself to work wickedness in the 





“WILL YE ALSO GO AWAY?” 


When Christ was on earth, many persons seem 


to have gathered themselves unto him, and pro- 
fessed themselves to be his friends from nar- 
row and selfish motives, and especially from mis- 
taken ideas respecting his character, and the na- 
ture of his kingdom. 
notions of a temporal sovereignty to be establish- 
ed by Christ, and thus thought their chance of 
favor and promotion would be better if they were 
early known as his friends and disciples. These 
having no root in themselves, endured for a while, 
but when tribulation or persecution arose because 
of the word, they were offended. 
many, who had joined themselves to him from 
motives such as these, had turned away, angry 
at his teachings, that Christ put the question 
above to the rest of his disciples. 


They had some confused 


It was, when 


The time when the true Christian gives the 


most convincing proof of his discipleship is when 
many who have professed Christ seem to turn 
away, iu coldness and indifference. 
when religion is popular—when it engrosses the 
thoughts of the multitude—when large numbers 
seem to be coming out and joining themselves to 
the Lord, it is very difficult to tell who are, and 
who are not his true and devoted friends. At 
such times it not uncommonly happens, that 
some one whose piety afterwards proves like the 
morning cloud and the early dew, is loudest in 
his professions of attachment and love. 
new thing, for such an one, in his unnatural and 
over-heated zeal, to reproach the real friends of 
Christ, because they do not go fast and far enough 
for him. 
when the day of mere excitement is over—when 
the seasons of darkness and discouragement come 
on. 
by real love to Christ, and who are actuated only 
by love for themselves. 
the voice of Christ comes to his disciples saying 
al ye also go away !’’—{Congregational- 
ist. 


In the day 


It is no 


But the time of trial is afterward— 


Then it will be shown, who are actuated 


It is at such times that 





THE BIBLE AND THE POETS. 
Schlegel, speaking of the poetic portions of 


the Bible, says without reserve, ‘* These. writ- 
ings furm a hery and Godlpke fountain “of inspi- 
ration, of which the greatest of modern poets 
have never been weary of drinking; which ‘has 
suggested to them their noblest images, and ani- 
mated them for their subliment flights.”’ 
to show you some of these remarkable coinci- 
dences ; and to prove that many of our most ad- 
mired figures and expressions are either derived 
from the Scriptures, or may at least be found 
there ; if not in their extended and complete de- 
velopment, unquestionably in their germ, their 
apineiple, and their outline. 
t 


I wish 


i Frequently, too, 
is may be said with equal trath, of incidents 
The similarity between Ahab 


* Bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, f Ise, deceitful, 
Sudden, maticious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name,” 


precisely describes Ahab ; every epithet might 
be proved by an action, 
cess of wickedness is in both instances to be 
charged on the influence of their respective wives ; 
who, bolder in mind, and blacker in heart than 
themselves, became their teachers and tempters 
in sin. 
more perfect. Both were filled “ from the crown 
to the toe, top full of direst cruelty,’’ mingled 
with a spirit of ‘* pure demoniac firmness,” 
which knew not, or if it knew, heeded not, the 
relentings of nature. 
pact and integral ; they contained no opposing 
principle which might impede their progress in 
jevil or embitter success ; so that murder itself, 
when apparently a necessary step’to the attain- 
ment of an object, was consonant with, not con- 
trary to their nature. 
lords, who, in comparison with each ‘‘ fiend-like 
queen,’’ were 


Nevertheless, the ex- 


The resemblance between the latter is 


Their minds were com- 


It was not so with their 


“ Fall o? the milk of human kindness.” 
Ahab evidenced this after his victory over the 
Benhadad, to whom he had formerly 


heads, to petition for his life. and Ahab said, 


** Is he yet alive ? he is my brother ;’’ and ** he 
made a covenant with him, and sent him away.”’ 


Again: It was by yielding to the dulusions of 
the ** weird sisters,’’ that Macbeth laid the foun- 


dation of his after crimes and sorrows; their 


spells and promises clouded his mind, like ema- 
nations from the pit of darkness, which needed 
but the influence of his wife to quicken into sub- 
So it was with Ahab: he too, 


sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel his wife stirred 
up.’? In the grand crime of each, the murder 
of Naboth and of Duncan, the parallel is minute 
and unbroken. Macbeth, who was only a Thane, 
coveted “the golden round of sovereignty.’’ 
Ahab, who, already a king, had no need to de- 


sire n, was disqnieted fur a neighbor's 
in proof, by the way, how little it is 
the I 

the desires of an unsanctified heart. 


sic worth of an object which regulates 
Both 
‘* would wrongly win,’’ yet in the first instance 
would ‘not play false ;*’ one took his disappoint- 


ment in sullen silence, the other was almost per- 
suaded to rest satisfied as Glamis and Cawdor. 
Then appear the master spirits. Lady Macbeth 
thus taunts her hesitating Thane, and with the 


hardihood of guilt without fear, developes the 
purpose which he has desired without conceiv- 


ing. 
“ Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor, 
As thou art in desire? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own esteem ! 
Letting I dare not, wait upon I would? 
Macbeth. If we should fail—— 
We fail ! 


But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we’ll not fail, When Duncan is asleep, 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s hard journey 
diy invite him,) his two chamberlains 

- Will Ll with wine and wassail so convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

A limbeck only. When in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a d: ath, 
What, cannot you and I perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan? What not put upon 
His spungy officers ; whe shal) bear the guilt 
Of our great quell?” 

Precisely in this spirit does Jezebel address 
Ahab :—** Dost thou now govern the kingdom 
of Israel? Arise, and eat bread, and let thine 
heart be merry. I will give thee the vineyard 
of Naboth the Jezreelite. So she wrote letters 
in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with his seal, 
and sent the letters unto the elders, and to the 
noblest that were in his city, dwelling with Na- 
both ; and she wrote in the letters, saying, Pro- 
claim a fast, and set Naboth on high among the 
people, and set two men, sons of Belial, before 
him, and bear witness against him, saying, 
** Thou didst blaspheme God, and the king : and 
then carry him out and stone him, that he may 
die.’ The two monarchs resemble each other 
in their closing scenes. As dangers increase, 
and the hope of repulsing his enemies diminish- 
es, Macbeth clings with desperate faith to the 
words of those who “ paltered with him ina 
double sense’’—and Ahab, seduced by false 
prophets, goes up against Ramoth-Gilead, where 
destruction awaits him. ‘The frenzy with which 
the former receives the messengers who bring 
tidings of the enemy's approach, corresponds 
with the hatred the latter expresses for Micaiah, 
the true prophet, ‘* who did not prophesy good 
concerning him, but evil." Ahab and Macbeth 
resemble each other also in the brave spirit which 
flashes forth just before the end of life: a last 
ray of kingliness in one, and a burst of old 
knightly feeling in the other. 

Mack. I'll not yield 
To kiss the ground before young Malcolin’s feet 
And to be baited by the rabble’s curse. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 








And thou opposed, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the last. 
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Obristiandy has wt\aow to caihend, 0 ®nY | tiff it can reach the heart. Nor does the spirit 
Boston, Saturday, August 24, 1850. | considerable extent, with direct arguments against | 9° 1), age, if. it-cherish- religious. indifference, 
‘the authenticity of its records or the validity of contribute aught towards justifying or palliating | 
its doctrines. ‘There are indeed within the nomi- |; 4. tieans of a just eatinats of the claims| 
nal church loose notions on the subjects of in- and obligations of Christianity are within every 
spiration, authority, and miracle, which none can one’s reach. The oracle of revelation utters no 
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. less upon the ear, there is only the more imper- 
“ative reason for giving it a prolonged emphasis 


Youthful Sins Detective. Youthful Virtue «for excellence ; and the respect which men feel it is reported, also, of his spiritual attendants and 

is very closely connected with the respect which | adv isers, that they coincided in these views and 

assurances of the dying criminal giving _— ex- 
d so. 


“And Ahab said to his chariot-man, Turn 
thine hand, that thou mayest carry me out of the 
host, for | am wounded, And the battle increas- 
ed that day, howbeit the king of Israel stayed 
hiinself up in his chariot against the Syrians till 
the evening ; and about the time of the sun-set- 
ting, he died.’? Their queens also die in a re 
sembling spirit; one having ‘* painted her face 
and tired her head,”” is killed with scoffing on 


the plummet c 
cend beyond 
no thought for 
than for the Ji 
for the ravens 
God speaks 
by the oracles 
solitude, above 
the truths and 


Redemptive. 


The early development of a vicious tendency is 
not only a baleful prophecy, but it often becomes 
the weans by which the hardened character,—ex- 
hibiting that tendency in its maturity of deform- 
ity,--is detected and brought to punishment. A 





they show. It would be a mournful thing for the : , 

ae . s ression of the fact that they d hat 

land, if a just and kind and good man, occupying ve baled their ideas Uf linden ee ot omen. 
the place of highest trust, could die without mak- | tutes fitness for its joys; — what swift process - 
ing a profound impression on the popular mind.| a human being so hardened and depraved as 


, ; Ais? igh paige :a.¢| toallow himself to premeditate and to do that aw- 
It is only in the decay of civilization, in the midst ful deed, became, in a few days, not only a pen. 








DR. BEECHER. 


On Sunday evening we listened in Park Street 








her lips ; the other expires without one ** ea 
punctious visiting,’’ which might prove that re- 
membrance at last awoke remorse, 

Lord Byron’s descriptive apostrophe to Rome, 
as “the Niobe of nations’’—* childless and 
crownless in her voiceless woe,”’ ‘a marble wil- 
derness’’ and ‘‘ love mother of dead empires :”” 
this is, in its primary idea of a decayed kingdom 
personified as a ‘* a woman forsaken and grieved 
in spirit,’’? but an eloquent paraphrase of the 
opening of Lamentations: ** How doth the city 
a:t solitary, that was full of people! how is she 
become as a widow ! she that was great among 
nations, and princes among provinces, how is 
she become.tributary ! she weepeth sore in the 
night, and her tears are on her cheeks: among 
all her lovers, she hath none to comfort her ; all 
her friends have dealt treacherously with her: 
they are become her enemies.”’ 

Again. I know you greatly admire the same 
poet's ‘* Ode to Napoleon.’’ Do so; but admire 
also Isaiah’s Ode on the fall of Sennacherib, the 
Napoleon of Babylon ; and observe, too, that in- 
dependent of a general resemblance throughout 
in point of stracture, Lord Byron’s first and fin- 
est stanza is altogether derived from the pro- 
phet. 

“°T ix past — but yesterday a king, 

Aud armed with kings to strive, 

And now, thou art a nameless thing ; 
So abject, yet alive! 

Is this tae man of thousand thrones, 

Wh. > strewed our earth with hostile bones, 
And can he thus sarvive? 

Since he, miscalled the morning star, 

Nor man, nor fiend, hath fallen se far.” 


‘* He who smote the people in wrath with a 
continual stroke is pesecuted, and none hindereth. 
How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning : how art thou cut down to 
the ground, which didst weaken nations! They 
that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and 
consider thee, saying, Is this the man that made 
the earth to tremble ; that did shake kingdoms ; 
that made the world as a wilderness ?”’ 

The chariot of Carmala in Southey’s * Keha- 
ma,”’ will remind you of Ezekiel’s sublime vision 
of the wheels and cherubims ; and the ‘ winged 
hands, armless and bodiless,’’ which bear the 
magic globe into the cave of Lorinite, will also 
remind you of the hand which brought the roll 
of a book to the prophet and of the hands which 
he discerned beneath the wings of the cherubims. 

The mantles— 

* White 
As the swan’s breast, and bright as mountain snow,” 


in which Kailyal and Ladurdad are arrayed, as 
alone enabling them to pass the fiery flood which 
interposes between them and the throne of Ya- 
men, will suggest to you the scripture metaphors 
of ** the wedding garment,”’ and the ** fine linen, 
clean and white, which is the righteousness 0: 
the saints.”’ In one of the passages of this fer- 
vent and golden-hearted historian, as well as 
poet, the crowning charm lies in a descriptive 
phrase which frequently occurs in the Bible. 
** As the soldiers were carrying him (Sir John 
Moore) slowly aleng, he made them frequently 
turn round, that he might see the field of battle, 
and listen to the firing, and he was pleased when 
the sound grew fainter. A spring wagon came 
up, bearing Col. Wyach, who was wounded : 
the Culonel asked who was in the blanket, and 
being told it was Sir John Moore, wished him 
to be placed in the wagon. Sir John asked one 
of the Highlanders whether he thought the wag- 
on or the blanket was the best, and the man said, 
the blanket would not shake him so much, as he 
and the other soldiers would keep the step, and 
carry him easy. So they proceded with him to 
his quarters at Corunna, weeping as they went.”’ 
Campbell's expression— 
*“ Her march is on the mountain wave, 
lier home is on the deep.” 


will remind you of the Psalmist’s—* Thy path 
is in the sea, and thy footsteps in the great deep.” 
‘When a poet said that the Apollo Belvidere ap- 
pears to have shot the arrow “‘ less by an effort 
than a command,”’ he expressed a noble idea, 
worthy the deity in stone. But when Habakkuk 
says of the Holy One, ‘* He stood—and measur- 
ed the earth ; he beheld—and drove asunder the 
nations,”’ the sublime conception of power exer- 
cised by the mere volition of will, is carried to a 


height worthy the true living God—the God of 


heaven !—Young well expresses the same style 
of sentiment : 
** Whose word was Nature's birth, 


The shadow of whose hand is Nature's sh eid, 
Her dissolution, her suspended smile.” 


But the grand treasure house for thoughts of 
this order, is the Old Testament : ** Thou open- 
est thine hand, they are filled with gooa; thou 
hidest thy face, they are troubled; thou takest 


away their breath, they die and return to their | 


dust; thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are 
created ; and thou renewest the face of the earth. 
The glory of the Lord shall endure forever; the 
Lord shall rejoice in his works. He locketh on 
the earth, and it trembleth ; he toucheth the hills, 
and they sinoke.”’ 

Washington Irving says of the oak, that it 
** assimilates in the grandeur of its attributes, to 
heroic and intellectual man; and is an emblem 
of what a nobleman should be—a refuge for the 
weak, a shelter for the oppressed, and a defence 
for the defenceless ; warding off from them the 
peltings of the storm, or the scorching rays of 
arbitrary power.’’ A fine similitude, but not, 
surely, finer than the prophet’s : ** The tree that 
thou sawest, which grew and was strong; 
whose height reached unto heaven, and the sight 


thereof to all the earth ; whose lea e fair 
and the fruit thereof much, and in Lj meat 
for all; under which the beasts of the dwelt, 


and upon whose branches the fowls of the hea- 
ven had their habitaion. It is thou, O King, 
that art grown and become strong.”’ 

{Miss Jewsbury. 





Crass Opinions—A Fasie.—A lamb strayed 
for the first time into the woods; and excited 
much discussion among other animals. In a 
mixed company, one day, when he became the 
subiect of friendly gossip, the goat praised him. 

‘* Pooh t’’ said the lion, ** this is too absurd. 
The beast is a pretty beast enough ; but did you 
hear him roar? I heard him roar ; and, by the 
manes of my fathers, when he roars he does noth- 
ing but ery ba—a—!’’ And the lion bleated his 
best in mockery, but bleated far from well. 

** Nay,’’ said the deer, ‘I do not think so 
badly of his voice. I liked him well enough till 
I saw him leap. He kicks with his hind legs 
in running, and with all his skipping, gets over 
very little ground.”’ 

‘* It is a bad beast altogether,’’ said the tiger. 
‘+ He cannot roar, he cannot run, he can do noth- 
ing—and what wonder! I killed a man yester- 
day, and, in politeness to the new comer, offered 
him a bit ; upon which he had the impudence to 
look disgusted, and say, ‘ No, sir, 1 eat nothing 
but grass.’ ”’ 

So the beasts criticised the lamb, each in his own 
way ; and yet it was a good lamb, nevertheless. 
—|Dickens’s Household Words. 





Tue Goon Curpren. A mother who was in 

the habitof asking her children, before they re- 
tired at night, what they had done through the day 
to make others happy, found her young twin 
daughters silent. ‘I'he elder one spoke modestly 
of deeds and dispositions, founded on the golden 
rule, ‘* Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.’’ Still those litle brioht faces were 
bowed down in serious silence. The question 
was repeated. *‘ I can remember nothing good 
all this day, dear mother—only one of my schooi- 
mates was happy because she had gained the 
head of her class, and [ smiled on her and ranto 
kiss her, she said | was good. ‘This is all, dear 
mother.’" ‘The other spoke still more timidly. 
** A little girl who sat by me on the bench at 
school, had lost a brother. Psaw that while she 
studied her lesson, she hid her face in the book 
and wept. I felt sorry, and laid my face on the 
same book and wept with her. Then she looked 
up and was comforted, and put her arms around 
my neck. But I do not know why she said that I 
was good.” ‘Come to my arms, beloved ones,’’ 
said the mother, ** to rejoice with those who re- 
jeice, and weep with those who weep, is to obey 
our biessed Redeemer.’’ 


Chureh, to asermon by the venerable Dr. Beech- 
er of Cincinnati, and it was an occasion worthy 
of notice. It was the first time for fourteen 
years since we had seen him or heard him speak, 
except fora moment ina public meeting. 
has now the burden of seventy-five years upon 
him. But, except that his movement was a lit- 
tle less elastic, and his figure bore the marks of 
age, there was little change. In his face he 
does not appeara day older. His features, cut 
out of granite and so expressive of resolution 
and self-reliance, are the same ; his gestures are 
still as angular and almost as forcible as the pis- 
ton of a steam-engine; his sermon was marked by 
the same prompt, emphatic, Saxon and stoccafo’d 
style, by intense metaphors, by a rapid and fear- 
less logic which 1s ready to cut a difficulty which 
it cannot unloose, and by the same contempt as 
of old, for all the small graces of the holiday or- 
ator and an entire abandonment of himself to the 
subject and the work in hand. His mind seemed 
unaffected by years, with the exception that there 
was less of that vehement, fiery, overbearing il- 
lustration with which he formerly carried away 
his audience, and, as we thought, bewildered him- 
self. The tones of his voice were as stirring and 
rousing as they ever were. 

But while age has apparently taken nothing 
away, it has given him a grace which he former- 
ly possessed in a less degree. Dr. B was ap- 
parently, by nature, of an imperious and (we 
use the word inits best sense) of a despotic 
temper. The will must always have been very 
strong. It appeared in his way of thinking and 
intensified his style. Though a warm, tender- 
hearted, sympathetic, and humane man, he must 
have been one who never willingly allowed an- 
| other to take the lead, when he was present. He 
jis a man ofa Jeading and commanding spirit, and 
Unitarians have had abundant experience of the 
uncomfortable sides of such a character. But 
as he has grown older—it is one of the blessed 
rewards of a good life—he has grown more tol- 
There was something in his manner and 





erant. 


tenderness and patience towards the erring, his 
exhortations had more of the affectionate and Jess 
of the overbearing and authoritative, and the lov- 
ing and kindly and gracious sentiments of a good 
man have been growing and diffusing themselves 
Tides his nature, to be the fitting ornament of 





| his age. 
It was not our intention, however, to describe 
Dr. Beecher, so much as to speak of the impres- 
| sion made in another way by listening to this 
|honored minister of Christ. Reserving all our 
| rights to oppose his opinions and to dislike much 
\that he has in past times done, he is in our view 


regret more heartily than we do. 
evil confined within very narrow limits; nor death-chamber and the grave-side bave Jost noth- 
have we the slightest fear of the permanence or ing of their impressiveness, The broad road, 


the extensive diffusion of any form of skepticism desit ‘endl to lend wo pebdifion, hie not been Sorebd 
He that rests on argument, or can be met by argu- ’ 


insidious assault, and every professed theologian 
has, or ought to have, his quiver full of them. 
The sincere doubter, who will only follow up his 


tone on Sunday evening which indicated more of| corner of Christendom, crowd into a year’s life 


Bat this is an 


weapons of proof against every form of direct or 


doubts with patient research, is on the high road 
to faith. Infidelity, we apprehend, assumes 
among us chiefly the form, not of unbelief, but 
of non-behef. Gallio, who ** cared for none of 
these things,” is the type of thousands of re- 
spectable and influential men and women. Seec- 
ular interests pre-occupy their minds and shut 
out higher themes. The world so fills their 
hearts, that religion can find no place. They, 
indeed, take the truth of Christianity for granted, 
but much in the same way in which they do the 
existence of the Desert of Sahara or the frigid 
zone. They do not profess to disbelieve it; but 
it lies wholly out of their track. All the avenues 
of industry and enterprise are more than ever 
before crowded with competitors; and he, who 
would keep even pace with the multitude, must 
give his whole mind to the race. A business 
life is more engrossing, complicated, harassing, 
perilous, than at any previous period. Nor is it 
business men, only, that are drawn into the snare 
of excessive worldliness. It is spread for those 
of every condition, age and sex. The same reck- 
less, unspiritual absorption of all interest and 
feeling in the passing scene marks the recreation 
no Jess than the earnest pursuits and aims of the 
present day, and may be asdistinetly traced in the 
fashionable and pleasure-hunting as in the anx- 
ious and care-cumbered. It grows out of the 
marvellously rapid and still progressive develop- 
ment of material interests of every class. Dis- 
covery, invention, instantaneous communication, 
rapid locomotion, shifting phases of the political 
world, fashions and opinions poured in from every 


more numerous and more various thoughts, plans, 
hopes, fears, cares, and pleasures, than would 
have found their way into a whole lifetime a 
century ago. 

The question is, we have no doubt, asked by 
many, ** If there is any reality in the (so-called) 
truths of religion, why do they call forth no re- 
sponsive consciousness in my soult These 
worldly interests are real and tangible,—I can 
feel and appreciate them; why, if there be a 
| spiritual world, do 1 find it so hard to attain a 
sense of its existence’ Why do God, Christ, 





a noble old man, and in these days, when so many 
ministers are ready to desert their profession, an 
example worthy of being pondered by his breth- 
ren. 
Dr. 


labors, not to become rich, not to surround him- 
self with the appliances of comfort and luxury, 





jmen wiser, better, and happier—in labors to di- | 


| world, and to lead men to a filial obedience to | 
|God. 
| who but for his ministry would have been self- 
|seeking, worldly, otten toa greater or less de- 
gree corrupt men, and bringing up their children 


We doubt not that there are thousands | 


we doubt not, we say, that there are thousands 
of such who are virtuous and Christian men and 
women, the true benefactors and pillars of socie- 
ty, happy in their homes and their hopes of hea- 
ven, and rearing up children to walk in the same | 


good way, and who owe this, under Providence, | 


to Dr. Beecher. He has brought up a family of | 





sons and daughters, the worthy descendants of | 
isuch a stock, and has infused into them a spirit! 
‘which has made them devote themselves to the 
same blessed and honorable work as the father. 
| Surely if any one is permitted to say that he 
lhas done enough, that he has a right to cease | 
from labor and take his ease and consult his pleas- | 
‘ure or his taste, Dr. B. might have said it years | 
jago But not so. He asks no exemption from | 
| usefulness. And as we saw him stand in the| 
| pulpit, not merely to preach a sermon for pay or | 
jas an amateur, not to exhibit himself, not to be 
admired, not to gain any earthly advantage, but | 
with the one, evident and sole purpose of win- | 
jing men to Christ and to heaven, when we re- 
| membered how long his labors had been continu- 
led, how much he had done, and saw him using | 
lup the last remains of physical strength in his | 
Master’s service, we could not but say in our 
own heart, ‘ this is a life worth living,—this is | 
the noble and fitting close to a good man’s life.’ | 

All sects are complaining of the small number | 
who enter the ministry. As we looked on Dr. | 
B. and remembered what he had been and what} 
he was, it seemed to us that it would be difficult 
for a generous, high-purposed and Christian | 
| young man to conceive of a more attractive voca- | 
tion than the Christian Ministry. What kind of | 
life is better worth the living’ What sort of | 
life would one as an old man be more willing to 
look back upon, than one in which he had de- 
voted his powers to the promotion of human 
good? e 

Dr. Beecher preached a doctrinal sermon. But 
| we contess that whatever dectrines he might have 
set forth, we should have thought them unim- 
portant compared with the higher doctrine dis- 
played in a life of such faithful and devoted la- 
bors. The true minister of Christ is he who en- 
deavors heartily to make men Christians. The 
moral purpose embraces and assimilates and con- 
trols the intellectual opinions. They who have 
thus labored for the highest and lasting welfare 
of men, and labored at the sacrifice of ease and 
gain and the great prizes of life, are in the high- 
est sense, the servants of God. The prosperity 
of the Chureh and the great interests of mankind 
are identified with such men. We care little to 
what sect they belong. A great and good man, | 
when he seems to be only building up a sect, is 
really laboring for the world, and he is often 
more useful to those who are classed as his op- 
ponents, than he is to those who are ranked as 


his friends. 


} 


Missionary Lagors in THe West. We un- 
derstand that Rev. Mr. DeLange, who is employ-| 
ed as a missionary by the American Unitarian 
Association, has been laboring with a good degree 
of success in Illinois and Iowa. At Davenport, 
Como, Dixon, Rock Island and Sterling, he has 
found a good many interested in our views and 
willing to contribute liberally for the support of 
religious instruction. And could laborers be 
found to enter portions of this field, new Societies 
might soon be established. 








Beecher is now seventy-five years old. | 
He has spent more than fifty years of devoted | 


not to gain reputation, but to make his fellow | 


cd ; ‘ | might refer to widely different states of societ 
{minish the amoent of sin and wretchedness in the | ; 8 ’ y 


| ligious ideas never had so strong a hold upon 
| any body of men as upon our Puritan ancestors 


under the debasing influences which always exist 


| when the heads of a family are of this character; | 


| priest. 


i 
| 
| 


| suits of his daily life. 


i deliberately jndged. There was indeed among the 


and Heaven, as objects of thought, seem to me 
so remote, vague and unreal!’? We reply 
| that ihe tone and temper of the age or the com- 
munity determine, for most persons, what objects 
shall seem real and near, and what remote and 
| shadowy. ‘The general sentiment, which every 
one indeed helps create, is to the majority of in- 
dividuals the only medium of spiritual discern- 
ment. They decide for each other more than for 
themselves, what are the realities of lite. We 


in illustration of this principle. Probably re- 


two centuries ago. They lay at the basis of the 


| state no less than of the church. The gover- 
nors prayed aud prophesied in the congrega- 
Citizens became so by first owning their 
citizenship of a heavenly country. Almost every 


family was a church, almost every father was a 


| tion. 


Sacrifice for conscience’ sake, the sur- 
render of gain for godliness, was a matter of daily 
With the 
slender and precarious earthly inheritance that 


occurrence and common observation. 


had fallen to these exiles, we cannot but believe 
that spiritual truths, facts, and laws seemed in 
general more real to them than outward interests. 
The shadow of the unseen rested on every object, 
and followed every person in the scenes and pur- 


society, it would be hard for any individual to live 
without a sense of the paramount importance of re- 
ligion. Even the most abandoned and profligate | 
would dread the power that they outraged,—the 
retribution that they dared,—would sin with the 
bottomless pit in near view, and would never lose 
signt of the purpose of ultimate repentance. In- 
fidelity would assume a wary, serious, reflective 
aspect, would rest on the show of argument, and 
would treat religion as a subject of prime impor- 
tance, demanding to be carefully considered, and 


Puritans a leaven of iniquity ; and even the Mag- 
nalia Christi is disfigured by the record of some 
gross sins; but one would probably have looked 
in vain through the Puritan stock of Massachu- 
setts in the sixteenth century for a single speci- 
men of what is now so common,—an easy, con- 
tented, fearless indifference and world)iness. 


For an opposite picture, we might look at the 
reign of atheism in France. The grossest vices, 
the most outrageous crimes were then the order 
of the day. The common restraints and bonds 
of civilized society were all cut Joose, and the 
self-respecting citizens of Milton's Pandemonium 
would have been corrupted by a residence in 
Paris. In that carnival season of sensuality and 
violence, nothing is more striking than the ease 
and naturalness with which the then rising gen- 
eration adapted itself to utter lawlessness as the 
appropriate and only fitting condition of society. 
The realities of common decency, truth and honor 
were no longer realities to the general apprehen- 
sion. All that was brutish and fiendish seeined 


| congenial ; and he who should have led a chaste, {of his official conduct been made to screen any 


upright, quiet, and industrious life, would have 
been regarded as pursuing unreal abstractions, 
just as among the worldiings of our own age and 
country, he is regarded who is seeking the 
higher attainments and cultivating the more 
recondite graces of the Christian character. 
Thus does the medium, through which the gen- 
erality of people view things earthly and heavenly, 
human and divine, vary from age to age, and from 
land to land. But human opinion and sentiment, in 


uncertain response. 


neemoniaie towards the celestial city ; and the narrow path 
ment. The armory of Christian literature offers still lies on the chart of life as the only way to a 


Now, in such a state of | 


| Memoir of Graham, the historian, is a beautiful- 


The fzarful realities of the 


painless immortality. Because multitudes are 
indifferent and reckless, individual responsibil- 
ity is not shortened ; for every one must tread 
alone through the valley of the death-shadow, 
and take his solitary place before the judgment- 
seat of the Eternal. 





ror the Register] 
Messrs. Eprtors,— Will you let me draw your 
attention to an article in the ** INTERNATIONAL,” 
a magazine recently established in New York, 
for which doubtless the largest possible circula- 
tion will be secured, since, at the low price at 
which it is offered, only an extensive sale can 
remunerate the publishers for the expense they 
incur. I would direct the notice of your readers 
to this article, that they may be aware of the tone 
of remark - which is likely to distinguish a work 
which they may be solicited to encourage, and 
especially that they may have before them an 
examp‘e of the manner in which revelation is de- 
fended by its unwise friends. ‘‘ An argument 
+ 

against the Unity of the Human Race” is ** an 
attack upon the Christian Religion !’? The wri- 
ter who constructs such an argument is guilty of 
** assailing the religion of the people,’’ of this 
country | Perhaps the latter assertion is true, 
for the popular religion not only eschews dis- 
crimination in its treatment of the contents of the 
Bible, but is prone to confound its own dogmatic 
interpretation of a passage of Scripture with the 
real import and design of the passage ; but to sup- 
pose the authority of the Christian religion to rest 
upon the meaning that shall be given to one or 
two verses in the introductory portion of the 
book of Genesis, would be supremely ridiculous 
if it were not in the highest degree mischievous. 

[The following is the article to which our cor- 
respondent refers, and we agree entirely with 
what he says :-—] 

‘** Prof. Agassiz of Harvard College appears 
in the last number of the Christian Examiner— 
an able periodical, which no degree or affecta- 
tion of ** liberality’? should have tempted to the 
admission of such a paper—in an elaborate argu- 
ment against the Unity of the Haman Race. It 
is ridiculous to attempt a disguise of this matter : 
the proposition of Prof. Agassiz is an attack upon 
the Christian religion, and he is guilty of scan- 
dajous dishonesty in endeavoring to evade its 
being so considered. He has undoubtedly a right 
to pursue any investigation to which he may be 
led by a love of scienee, and, guarding himself 
about with humility and candor, he has a right to 
accept the results which may be offered in the 
premises by a careful induction. But the right 
to assail the commonly received opinions of man- 
kind, especially the right to assail a people's re- 
ligion, has other and very rigid conditions, which 
will not, we are persuaded, justify this new out- 
break of the restless spirit of infidelity. Certain- 
ly, it would have become Prof. Agassiz, befure 
venturing upon the course he has adopted, to dis- 
sociate himself from a University to which so 
many of the youth of the country have been sent 
withaut any thought on the part of their parents 
that they were to be exposed there to influences 
which they would dread above all others. There 
is no right to offer, except to men, capable of its 
thorough apprehension, any new or questionable 
or unsettled doctrine. Prof. Agassiz should have 
been in a condition to receive in his own person 
the conseq of a failure to establish his 
theory. Weave no fears as to the result of the 
controversy upon which he has entered No 
man, worthy to be called a Christian scholar, de- 
precates the subjection of the Bible to any tests 
that are possible: It has withstood in the last 


bad habit, begun in youth, has in many instances 
proved something more than the rooted germ of 
future guilt; its juvenile manifestations have fre- 
quently proved the direct instrument of sammon- 
ing the old offender to judgment, and covering him 
with disgrace. 

We oncé knew of two boys at school, of con- 
trasted dispositions. One was sly, cunning, tricky, 
treacherous. He would cheat at marbles, lay petty 
plots for selfish pleasure, conceal his designs, and 
put a goodly outside on falsehood. 
frank, honest and generous. His heart was as 
open as his hand, 4nd neither was belied by his 
countenance. He wasas penetrating as the other ; 
but his insight was that of a single eye, and his 
shrewdness the wisdom of a straight-forward and 
upright mind. The two boys were acquaintances 
and playmates ; but they separated, and for many 
years each went his own way with very little 
knowledge of the other. 

Both were apparently successful. Both rose in 
social consideration, both were ranked among res- 
pectable men, and in commercial circles both were 
honored with offices of trust and such marks of 
confidence as usually follow decided financial abil- 
ity. But, as if by some secret retributive pur- 
pose of Providence, the false man was kept in po- 
sitions where, if the opportunity of fraud was more 
tempting, the responsibility to others was also 
more immediate. The criminal temper that was 
not checked in childhood, but has been wickedly 
indulged so long, must make fearful reprisals on 
his peace. 

After a time the false man and the true man 
meet; and after this manner. The former is the 
salaried agent of a Corporation. of which the latter 
afterwards finds himself one of the Trustees. 
There is a large deficit in the accounts; some- 
where in the course of long and large transactions, 
and a complicated system of financial machinery 
managed by many hands, the Company have be- 
come heavy losers. Inquiries are busy, suspicions 
are astir, and scandalous rumors are in circulation. 
But amidst the genera! distrust, this particular 
agent’s character seems to stand quite above a 
shadow of reproach. So skilfully has he played 
his part that the wariest and sharpest men of bu- 
siness confide in him. He has perfected his art of 


his knavery feel themselves under special obliga- 
tions to his vigilance, and say to one another, 
““ How necessary this officer is to our affairs ; and 
what a disinterested servant!” By common con- 
sent, whoever else turns out to be a villain, his 
virtue is certain and incorrupt! 


The Trustee remembers his crafty school-mate, 
not vindictively but sorrowfully, and very accu- 
rately. Present specious appearances are out- 
weighed by the deeply written impressions of boy- 
hood, so far at leasf as to prompt him to an inves- 
tigation. Keeping his choughts to himself, he pro- 
ceeds to a private examination. His approach to 
the defaulter’s desk is like the step of doom. The 
guilty conscience flies back to the school-room and 
the play-ground. Artifices will avail no longer. 
The character of each has gone on ripening as it 
began. The swindler feels that a host of forgotten 
witnesses are rising against him. One look into 
that clear face assures him that the game is up. 
He stands, pale, trembling, faint at heart, while 
the Trustee turns over the leaves of his books. 
And why? Because this man alone holds a key 
to his schemes which threatens him more trouble 
than the keenest scrutiny without it. A few des- 
perate plunges, and the self-exposed criminal is 
disgraced,—a_ruined* and detested creature,—a 
human wreck, a solemn warning of the infallible 
retributions for sin that go on gathering up their 
vengeance, through secure and prosperous years. 

By a corresponding law, we get encouragement. 
A good principle, established early, sends down a 


} 





two centuries quité too much of sham science to 


Agassiz. Still, the appearance of such a paper 
in the Christian Examiner—the chief organ of 
American Unitarianism—is significant of a state 
of feeling and opinion to be regretted, and it 
should summon to the conflict the men whose 
predecessors made every similiar wave of Infielity 
bring support and strength to the bases of the 
rock of Christianity.”’ 





MEMOIR OF JOHN BROMFIELD. 
BY HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 

No man among us has done more by his life 
to perpetuate the virtues of the dead than 
Josiah Quincey, and no one has done more by his 
works to perpetuate their memory. The Me- 
moir of his father, Josiah Quincy jr., is one of 
the most interesting pieces of American bi- 
ography. We do not see how any one can rise 
from its perusal without having all his better 
feelings quickened. The History of Harvard 
University is a gallery of living potraits, worthy 
of the men whom they bring before us. The 


ly affecting sketch of a life singularly pure, and 
marked by a most religious fidelity to high 
intellectual purposes. Th account of Mr. Shaw, 
through some accident, it has not been our privi- 
lege toread. But our attention has now been call- 
ed to the subject by a Memoir of John Bromfield, 
one of those princely Boston merchants, who, 
by their liberal benefactions while living, and 
their generous bequests to public objects, have 
done so much to give a name and a character to 
our city. Mr. Bromfield’s life was marked by 
few striking incidents, and furnishes only the 
slightest materials for his biographer. But these 
are put together with great skill in a pamphlet 
of thirty-four pages, and leave on the mind a 
strong impression of the sterling and generous 
qualities of one whom we are glad to remember 
as a public benefactor. 

It is now sixty years since the author of this 
pamphlet was gt@iated at Harvard College. 
He has filled the most important and honorable 
public stations. At no period has the integrity 


degree of private dishonesty ur profligacy, and 
never has the purity of his private life been 
held up as an excuse for his public deeds: but 
the same severe principles of moral rectitude, 
the same conscientious and almost chivalrous 
fidelity to duty, the same high notions of honor, 
without fear and without stain, have guided him in 
his public and his private walks. No man ever 
more entirely identified himself with his office, 
or more entirely forgot all personal predilection 





themselves considered, are as trustworthy in one | 
generation or country as in another. We have | 
no more reason for acquiescing in the now preva- | 
lent estimate of secular and religious interests, 
than the Puritans or the profligate Parisians had 
for like acquiescence. The fashion of this world 
changes and passes away ; but truth is eternal 
and immutable. There is a fixed relation be- 
tween the body and the soul, between time and 
eternity, which is entirely independent of the as- 
pect in which it is regarded by this or that gener- 
ation of men. If our Saviour’s question, ‘* What 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul!’’ was worthy to 
be asked eighteen centuries ago, it can have lost 
nothing of its appalling significance. Nay, if 
worldliness so abounds that the question falls life- 





\ligious faith. Jt is pleasant to fied in him at 


and interests in the performance of his public: 
duties. It is refreshing to be permitted to 
look back on such a life,—-such singleness 
of purpose, such candor, devotedness, en- 
thusiasm, such intellectual strength united 
with such moral intrepidity, and so firm a re- 


the age of nearly fourscore years, the same ner- 
vous clearness of expression, and the same 
warmth of feeling, which distinguished his earli- 
er writings. Heis now engaged mostly in 
those private occupations which give dignity 
and beauty to the close of a life spent in the pub- 
lie service. The quiet pursuits of literature and 
agriculture share his time with the many claims 


be in any way affected by the logic of Prof. | 


saving influence to the latest age. One strong 
virtae, springing from a holy motive, cherished 
| from youth, will overcome many a. temptation. 
Good resolves are mightier and more lasting than 
| vicious propensities, just as musical notes and fine 
harmonies reach farther than discords. at the 
late funeral pageant in this city, bands of instru- 
mental music were located at 
throughout the procession. 


short intervals 
But there was one 
band of such exquisite performance and such per- 
fect accord, that it sent out its clear, soft, ringing 
vibrations above and beyond all the rest ; its sweet, 
strong, rich notes were borne aloft over all inter- 
vening instruments, and the grand dirge they 
formed fell on the distant listener’s ear as distinct- 
ly as if there were no other sound in the sireets. 
Louder and harsher pieces were quite subordinated 
and hushed under that round, full, penetrating, 
silvery strain. There is a controlling and far- 
reaching power like that in the harmony of a holy 
temper. Vice may raise a louder cry; but it is a 
discord, and must die away. Goodness has a still 
small voice; but it rings out wide and high over 
the march of years, and brings us echoes from the 
utmost verge of life. 





HONOR TO THE DEAD. 


Our paper being printed on Thursday morning, 
we were not able Jast week to give an account of 
the obsequies in honor of General Taylor. It is 
new so late that we shall not attempt to describe 
them and yet we cannot allow the occasion to 
pass without a word. 


There is something in such ceremonies, so el- 
aborately prepared,which to many minds, as they 
look forward to them, is artificial, cold and re- 
pellant. And yet, as a matter of fact, there is 
such an adaptation between them and human na- 
ture that few are insensible to their influence. 
We confess that the spectacle to us was an im- 
posing one. The whole city and the surround- 
ing country filling the streets—the steeets on 
either side lined with badges of mourning—the 
closed shops—the silence of the multitude—and 
at length the tolling bells, the- minute guns, the 
immense procession headed by the military, 
amongst whom were conspicuous those who had 
been under Gen. Taylor’s command, and then 
the low wailing dirges of the military bands as 
they passed by,—in al] this there is something 
which few can resist. There were not many, 
we suspect, who as they looked on, did not find 
their throats choke and their eyes unawares be- 
coming dim. Itis inexplicable to us. Is the 
impression owing to the sense of loss in this way 
brought vividly before the general mind !—is it 
that all heroic memories are awakened by such a 
scene! is it that these thousands are brought to 


these thousands, their banners and music and 
banded strength,shall have likewise passed away? 
We know not. It is sufficient for us, that the 
scene powerfully movedus. We have no dis- 
position to criticise such occasions. We find 
that we are not independent and self-subsistent 
enough to resist being carried away on the gen- 
eral stream of feeling ; and we are glad of it. If 
any one calls it childish, we are glad that we 
have so much of childhood left. 


For ourselves we think these funeral observ- 





of friendship and the more sacred affections 
which bind him to his own family. 


ances both appropriate and useful. There is no 


' sentiment so valuable and so inspiring as respect 


The other was ; 


deception so thoroughly that the very victims of 


‘alarmed me. 


trust nothing serious will happen.’’ 
look together at the great mystery of death!—or | 


is it the vague thought that after a few years, all | 


\tract from a Sermon preached in a neighboring, 
}village> a few Sundays since, on the subject of 
i** the Divine Fofgiveness and its relations to 


‘of a general selfishness and egotism, that such 


an event is regarded as a mere accident of no ac- 
‘count except as it transfers power from one hand 
to another. 
It is well with a land whose people are moved 
by the memory of heroic achievements, who 
“honor the brave and loyal while they live and 
mourn for them when they are gone, who value 
‘their rulers not merely because they are skilful 
‘statesmen but also because they are just men, 
| whose hearts and imaginations are touched and 
‘ awed by the solemn mysteries of death, and who 
' respect themselves enough to respect those whom 
‘they entrust with the destinies of their country. 
| We are glad therefore not only that the dead 
should be honored, but be honored in those ways 
which give a visible expression to a common feel- 
ing and so unite all tozether in that common feel- 
ing. We rejoice to see the signs of respect for 
one whom men believe to have possessed ina 
high degree the best qualities of a magnanimous, 
true-hearted nan. We have not always sympa- 
thized with the enthusiasm of politicians in wel- 
coming to power some one from whom they 
hoped to derive benefit, but we do sympathize 
with the hearts of the people who mourn the loss 
of one who is believed to have been an upright 
and patriotic man. 





(For the Register.] 


Me. Epirror,—The following extract is from 
a letter recently received from a lady in Paris. 
It may possess some interest for your readers :— 
‘* Materials for writing are now furnished me 
in profusion, for I see subjects fur compusition 
all around. me. It requires but a head to work 
them into page upon page. I do net speak now 
of sights alone. They are much. But there 
are other scenes, from which might be written 
letters of all kinds and descriptions. The state 
of things as they exist in the moral, religious, 
political, and social world around me furnishes 
ample subjects for’the pen of an able writer. 
They all furnish me with food for reflection, and 
cause me often to mourn over the condition of so 
large a portion of my fellow-creatures. I have 
always looked upon France, in a physical light, 
as one of the fairest portions of creation. The 
beauty of nature reigns in Juxurious diffusiveness 
over the whole land. It is common to say, ‘ La 
belle France,’ ‘Sunny France ;’ and it is all 
that. But how unfortunate it is that so many 
dark spots of sin and error dim its lustre. The 
people seem to Jabor, under such gross mistakes 
—for it is almost impossible to believe that the 
whole of a nation can wilfully shut its eyes to the 
truth. How often have I said to myself, as I 
sat by the window of the Hotel du Rhin, and 
witnessed the multitudes of men, women, and 
children, who poured in streams through the 
streets, ‘Is there, I wonder, one truly re- 
ligious soul among them?’ I have never known 
the French very intimately, but I have lived a 
good dea] among them, have seen them in a gen- 
eral way upon trying vccasions, and have ob- 
served them closely, and I could never see any 
one thing for which to respect them. The lax- 
ity of their morals is revolting, frightful, and 
they possess a Jittleness of character that leads 
one to despise them. All may be summed up in 
five words—They have no real religion. 
‘* There is one thing in them that is striking, 
and that is the general intelligence of the people. 
You eee it among the lower classes. They all. 
beth men and women, seem to comprehend the 
state of their country. They know the causes 
of their revolutions, will tell you of the bad pol- 
icy of Louis Philippe, of the causes that led to 
his downfall. They will talk to you of Thiers, 
Guizot, Lamartine. They will tell you of the 
discussions at the Assembly. What would you 
think, could you hear our M or C—— talk 
eloquently of the doings in our Congresst§ And 
yet this is the character of what I hear from the 
lips of the French domestics. 
‘*You will see very common people walk 
through the Louvre ; nurses with their children, 
&c., criticising Titian and Vandyke. The 
Louvre is always open on Sunday to the people, 
and this familiarity with paintings from -child- 
hood, gives to all classes some knowledge and 
appreciation of the art. 
‘*T returned from church about two hours ago. 
It is a small gathering of Wesleyan Episcopal- 
ians in a very small chapel. It was quite full 
this morning, and L——counted, he tells me, 
about twenty Americans among the congrega- 
tion. The rest were English. The clergyman 
isa Scotchman. ‘lhe sermon was extemporane- 
ous, and some parts quite eloquent. He spoke 
many fine truths and used much fine language. 
But the discourse was rambling and it was very 
difficult to define the subject. But Iam glad 
we have such a little sanctuary to attend. I feel it 
good to be there. The gay, trifling world of Paris 
was for a time shut out, and for a few hours we 
realized it was the Sabbath day. But once more 
in the street after service was over, and the holy 
spell was broken. Long lines of gay equipages 
wereon their way to the Champs Elysees to 
promenade their fashionable occupants, and the 
sidewalks were crowded with thousands of peo- 
ple—al! dressed in their holiday suits—bent 
upon pleasure. As we passed the beantiful 
Madeleine, numbers were descending its steps 
to take their way to some public exhibition or 
garden. They had said their prayers, and now 
for fun and frolic the rest of the day. 
‘*] fear that you willreceive very exaggerated 
accounts of the present threatened troubles here, 
and make yourselves uneasy on our account. It 
is true difficulties have been apprehended. But 
within forty-eight hours (May 20th,) the dan- 
ger seems to have blown over. It is said that 
Paris was never so strongly guarded as now. 
Two hundred thousand men stand ready to take 
up arms in its defence within an hour's notice. 
We were at Versailles last Friday and were in- 
formed that the day before the lancers and car- 
| abiniers had received orders to have their lances 
and swords sharpened and ready for service. 
Capt R. says he has never known such an order 
given before in time of peace. This rather 
In faet no one felt easy. But I 





|For the Register.) 
We are permitted to make the following ex- 


‘Sanctification and Salvation.”” The Sermon was 
jealled forth by circumstances attendant upon a 
| recent execution, and a passage having direct re- 
}ference thereto is the one extracted. 

‘* It has been reported, in the public prints, of 
‘one recently executed for a most atrocious crime, 
iand guilty of it by his own confession, that he 
sexpressed, at the gallows, a perfect assurance of 

his preparedness to die, of his fitness for heaven, 


of death falli 


itent and converted man, but a regenerated and 
sanctified one, does not appear. No men could 
be more worthy of respect than the clergymen 
who were present, and we are certain that no 
men could more earnestly and faithfully endeavor 
to discharge the most painful and trying duty 
they were called on to perform ; but we must en- 
tirely dissent from the view which would war. 
raut them, under the circumstances, not merely 
in holding out the hope of God’s mercy, but the 
assurance of immediate and heavenly bliss. We 
think this not only erroneous, but that in sup. 
posing that the consequences of sin are so easi| 
escaped from, it offers a license to sin which 
the tempted do not need and which it is safe for 
no one to cherish. For little as any such lesson 
is intended, what is it but saying in effect,—Go 
on in a course of crime and blood, do what your 
lusts and passions are prompting you to, and, at 
the worst, if you should be detected and con. 
demned to die, in a week’s time, or less, you can 
be rid of all evil consequences of your guilt, and 
be sent on to heaven with as sure a passport as 
those who (foolishly ?) heard the voice of God 
and stvod in awe and sinned not? What is it 
but an irreverent contradiction of that word of 
Scripture, ‘ asa man soweth so shall he also 
reap ’—putting this commentary upon it,— 
* Sow to your hellish lusts, and, the same sea- 
son, without waiting even so long a time as for 
a harvest from your wheat, vou shall reap the 
blessedness of heaven?’ What is it but a bold 
derision of Christ’s solemn words when he 
says,—‘ Better cut offa right hand, pluck outa 
right eye, than that they should be the means of 
leading youtosin?’ Why better? If both sin and 
its effects can so soon and so easily be. removed? 
—if a few sighs and tears of regret, and passion- 
ate exclamations and convulsive emotions, when 
one’s fate is sealed, and earthly hope has gone, 
and lying and aj] deception have been tried in 
vain, if these will suffice to efface all stains from 
the soul as readily as water the blood of slaught- 
ered innocence from the hands, and permit one to 
exchange at once the implement of murder for 
the palm of salvation’—God forbid that we 
should be unwilling to cherish compassion and 
hope for the sinful—for the most sinful. That 
God has compassion for them, and that in that 
compassion there is hope, there is forgiveness, 
there is salvation, most firmly dol believe. But 
I believe as firmly that the condition to this 
last result, at least toany well-grounded assur- 
ance of it, is something more than sorrow and 
confession, than a state of mind born of mental 
excitement, and which might—God only knows 
—which might all come to naught—were the 
circumstances producing that excitement to cease 
to exist, and the individual be free again to fol- 
low the bent of his desires. Nay more—I be- 
lieve that sorrow however godly, and confession 
however penitent, that prayers however heartfelt, 
and resolves seen of Gud to be sincere and abid- 
ing, cannot give, at once—cannot, in the nature 
of things, by the ordination of the Almighty as 
seen and felt in the structure of our mental and 
moral constitution, cannot give redemption from 
the power of siun—sanctification, purity. ‘* Work 
out your salvation,’ says the Scripture. Not 
merely jtout, nor pray itout. ‘ Not he 
that saith, Lord, Lord’’—at the last hour, or any 
hour, ‘** shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father.”’ ‘ To 
them who by patient continuance in well doing 
oo for glory and honor and immortality, eternal 
ife.”” 











Notices of New Publications, 


Conressions oF aN EsouisnH Opium-EaTEer anp Svs 
PIRIA DE Prorunpis. By Thomas De Quincey. Bo 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, 1850. . 


The public is indebted to the enterprise and taste 
of Ticknor & Co. fur the beautiful edition of De 
Quincey’s works, of which this is the first volume. 

Were we to select the eight or ten English au- 
thors of the last half century who were endowed 
by nature in the highest degree with the somewhat 
vague but glorious attribute of genius,—with thit 
power which not only masters and reconstructs ex- 
isting materials, but overpasses the limits which 
others have reached and opens new regions to ha- 
man thought—we should place among that num- 
ber Coleridge and De Quincey. Jt shows how slight 
the connection is between great intellectual powers, 
and elevated qualities of character, that both of 
these men should become and live the slaves of a 
habit which degrades its victims as men, breaks 
down the continuous energy of the mind,and com- 
pels them to creep through life, cowering before 
men, haunted by shame and remorse.and tortured 
with nameless and indefinable horrors. It shows 
another thing ;—the certainty of that retribution 
which overhangs every violation of the Law of 
God. 

Coleridge is dead and De Quincy still living. 
But in both, their wonderful powers were early 
shattered by opium-eating. Their minds instead 
of shining continuously, broke forth interruptedly, 
| ke light through clouds. In all their productions 
we see that the mental faculties act by fits and 
Starts, irresolutely, uncertainly, showing their 02 
tive brightness fora moment and then obscured by 
crossing clouds. Exzept ina few cases, the works 
of both have been fragmentary, desultory, ram- 
bling, purple patches on beggar’s weeds. Men 
wondered why those who could do so much, did n0 
more. Coleridge's life and De Quincey’s Confes- 
sions reveal the mystery. It is one curse of opium- 
eating that it robs the mental powers of their heal- 
thy and reliable strength —leaves them like * 
broken and imperfectly healed limb, capable for 
the moment of the same efforts as before, but only 
for the moment, 

There have been those tempted to use opium by 
the idea that it quickens and, for a time, strength- 
ens the faculties. On the contrary, unless oné 
possess wonderful powers of body and mind, both 
soon are paralysed by it. The transient brilliancy 
of the opium eater’s dreams is like the splendor 
of autumn woods, the sign of decay and death. 
The wretched career of two such men as Coleridge 
and De Quincey, buoyed up above contempt only 
by their surpassing genius, ani that genius debas- 
ed, damaged and made almost impotent, would be 











ed, from a habit, which however it finds one, leaves 
him selfish, cowardly, inefficient, irresolute and 
inwardly degraded. 

It is wonderful how men become eloquent, whet 
they narrate their own experiences. This has of- 
ten been remarked of Reformed Drunkards who in 
speaking of any other subject than their own il- 
temperance, were as dull and stupid as on the 
morning after a debauch. We doubt not thatthe 
vivid descriptions of this volume owe much to the 
fact that they contain an account of real exper 
ences. These opium dreams are however ‘be 
dreams of a very remarkable man, and there is 
much in them besides the fumes and the ecstacies 
of opium. 

We trust that this volame will be so received % 
to induce its enterprising publishers to give t0 the 
public the complete works of its author. At 2?Y 
rate we hope they will not omit from the collection 
a series of articles, published in Blackwood, 0 
The Casars, which seem to us to deserve an equal 
place among the most brilliant and valuable his 
torical writings of the time. . 
The following passage is from “Suspiria 4¢ 
Profundis :”’— : 

‘* God, be assured, takes care for the religio" 
of children wheresoever his Christianity ex!s's- 
Wheresoever there is a national church est4 
lished, to which a child sees his friends resort 
ing ; wheresoever he beholds all whom he hon- 
urs periodically prostrate before those illimitable 
heavens which fill to overflowing his you's 
adoring heart; wheresoever he sees the slee? 
at intervals upon men and W” 








‘and of an immediate entrance upon its joys ; and 
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the plummet of his mind as those heavens as- 
cend beyond his power to pursue—there take you 
no thought for the religion of a child, any more 
than for the lilies how they shall be arrayed, or 
for the ravens how they shall feed their young. 

God speaks to children also in dreams, and 
But in 
solitude, above all things, when made vocal by 
the truths and services of a national church, 
with 
Solitude, though silent as light, is, 
like light, the mightiest of agencies; for soli- 
All men come into 
Even a little 
child has a dread, whispering consciousness, 
that if he should be summoned to travel into 
God's presence, no gentle nurse will be allow- 
ed to lead him by the hand, or mother to carry 
him in her arms, nor little sister to share his 
warrior and 
maiden, philosopher and child, all must walk 
The solitude, 
world appals or fasci- 
but the echo of a far 


by the oracles that lurk in darkness. 


God holds und )sturbed”’ 


children. 


** communion 


itude is essential to man. 
this world alone and leave it alone. 


trepidations. King and priest, 


those mighty galleries alone. 
therefore, which in this 
nates a child’s heart, is 
deeper solitude through 
passed, and of another 


which already he has 


itude—prefiguration of another. 


‘Oh, burthen of solitude, that cleavest to man 
through every stage of his being—in his birth, 
which Aas been—in his life, which is—in his 


death, which shall be—mighty and essential 
solitude ! 


solitude deeper still, 
through which he has to pass: reflex of one sol- 


that wast, and art, and art to be:— 
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Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, No. 5. 
By B. J. Lossing. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
For sale by Crosby & Nichols, 

The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, With Rem- 
iniscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, For sale by 
Crosby & Nichols. 

Report of Naval Committee on a Line of Mail 
Steam Ships to Africa. With an appendix by the 
American Colonization Society. Washington. 
1850. 


Three Years in California. By Rev. Walter 
Colton, United States Navy. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. Boston, for sale by Gould, Kendall 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Encianp. The exciting topic inthe British 
House of Commons, continues to be the admis- 
gion or non-admission of Baron de Rothschild to 
his seat in Parliament. On Tuesday evening, 
August Ist, the debate was again resumed, but 
on an intimation from the Attorney General, that 





1850. For sale 


witness the imposing obsequies in honor of the 
late President. The procession was very long 
and very showy. The military display has not 
been equalled for many years, while the civil de- 
monstration was all that the occasien required. 
The ** bright, particular star” was Major Sher- 
man’s Light Artillery. The bands were nu- 
merous, and the dirges they played were solemn 
and affecting. The various associations, with 
their regalia and banners made a fine appear- 
ance. The houses and stores on the line of 
march were decorated tastefully with the em- 
blems of grief. Faneuil Hall, outside and in, 
was covered in mourning The exercises there, 
listened to by thousands, were appropriate and 
impressive. The prayers were solemn; the 
music was subduing ; the odes were heart-stir- 
rinz,and the eulogy, by the ex-Mayor, Josiah 
Quiney, Jr., was a model of brevity, thought, 
style and point. [Watchman. 


ComMMENCEMENT aT Watervitte. We learn 
verbally that the commencement at Waterville 
College, which occurred last week, was very sa- 
tisfactory to the friends of that institution. , 
P, bit are Esq., of Boston, addressed the Li- 
terary Societies on Tuesday evening, in his usu- 
ally discriminating and eloquent manner. At the 
annual Commencement on Wednesday, Aug. 14, 
the degree of A. B. was conferred on eleven grad- 
uates. 


The only honorary degree given, was | 


Tue Fonerat Ceremonies. There was an | DECISION OF THE COMMITTEE AS TO THE BUILD- 
immense gathering in this city last week to) 


ING FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


chinery, fitted together and glazed with rapidity 


quired on the spot than to fit the finished mate 
tials together. The whole of the structure wil 


sity for interior walls for this purpose. 


outlay. Complete venulation has been provided 


basement will be filled in after the same manner 


mosphere. 


The long deliberations as to the building to be 
erected for the exhibition of 1851 have been ter- 
minated in favor of Mr Paxton’s design and esti- 
mate. Mr. P. suggests a building chiefly of glass 
—in fact, a huge but elegant glass house. The 
yreat feature in its erection is, that no stone, 
brick, or mortar will be necessary. All the 
roofing and upright sashes will be made by ma- 


most of them being finished previous to being 
taken to the place, so that little else will be re- 


be supported on cast-iron columns, and the ex- 
tensive roof will be sustained without the neces- 
If re- 
moved after the exhibition, the materials may be 
sold far more edvantageously than a structure 
filled in with bricks and mortar, and some of the 
materials would bring in full half the original 


by filling in every third upright compartment 
with luffer boarding, which would be made to 
open and shut by machinery ; the whole of the 


The current of air may be modified by the use 
of coarse open canvass, which, by being kept 
wet in hot weather, will render the interior of 
the building much cooler than the external at- 
In order to subdue the intense light 
in a building covered with glass, it is proposed 


cer, 


sion appropriated $10,000 for the establishmen 


the Common Schools of the State.’’ 


] | once a year for the instruction of teachers. 


society. Tuition free. f 


support of Teachers’ Institutes. New 


schools, $159,430. 


taxation. 


bschools $550,000, and $10,000 to support 


Truly the age is fraught with wonders ; and 
we can now look forward with certainty to the 
time when coal will be put to better uses than to 
burn, scald, and destroy.—National Intelligen- 


The Legislature of Connecticut at its last ses- 


of a State Normal School, ‘* for the training of 
teachers in the art of instructing and governing 
The Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School is ex officio Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, and is bound to 
hold a convention in every county in the rod 

he 
number attending the Normal School is limited 
to 220, to be selected, one from each school 


Maine appropriates annually $2,600 to the 
Hamp- 
shire for the same purpose $1,500: she pays 
likewise for ‘* Officers’ Schoo! of Instruction,” 
$3,795; and raises by tax, for the support of 


Pennsylvania with a population of about 
2,250,000 appropriates to schools about $701,- 
731; more than $500,000 of which is raised by 


Louisiana at an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture in December, 1849, appropriated tor public 


public 
schools for free colored children. The Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Rev. Alex. Dimi- 


REVISED EDITION. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in 
its relation Jo the History of Mankind. 


t BY ARNOLD GUYOT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
Second Edition Revised. 


HIS work has been extensively introduced into the 
Higher Schools, and sought for by teachers and others, 
desirous of perfecting themselves in this interesting science. 
It has been re-published in London by two rival houses, 
and translated into the french and German languages. The 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by teachers, 
professors, &nd the public Press. 


{From George B. Emerson, Esq., Boston.) 

“The work contains much which has not been made ac- 
cessible to English readers, and much of original generali- 
zation, which render it a most valuable work It ought to 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. It will en- 
able him to read and understand the high lessons which the 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without 
some guiding enievegeest principles, are apt to be missed, 
or 10 be lost sight of. It will enable him, in very many 
particulars, to give un interest to the study of Geography, 
which mere barren, unrelated, unassociated facts can never 
possess to the youthful student It bri the imugination, 
and the desire to search into causes, to the aid of the mem- 
ory. The publication of the work will mark an era in the 
teaching of Geography.” 


Agassiz, Prof. George Ticknor, George 8. Hillard, Esq., 
— Sumner, Esq., Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. Kirk. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
“Those who have been accustomed to regard Geograph 


The publi-hers has been favored with notices from Prof. , 





Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
—aAND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washicgton street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, 
plates, without extracting the roots, pepe 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 
Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regulur educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by several years 
tising with the most skilful dentists in the United 
e has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Go'd 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
— ene Me also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a lega’ 
office of his professiona! labors. oe ee 
The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enabie him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it is, to the full satis- 
faction, as he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 
Gold Filling one Tooth, 
Betting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate with fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 
Cleansing “ 
Extracting with Chloroform, 
Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


0 
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he had some definite resolutions to propose, the 
further discussion of the question was again ad- 
journed. In the course of the sitting, the Attor- 


ned not? Whatis it 
iction of that word of 
weth so shall he also 


phy 
asa merely descriptive branch of learning, drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be velighted to find 
this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted into a science, 
the principles of which are definite and the results conclu- 


try, receives a salary of $3,000. The white 
population of the State is about 500,000; color- 
ed, 200,000. This is, therefore, a very munifi- 


thou broodest, like the spirit of God moving upon 
the surface of the deeps, over every heart that 
sleeps in the nurseries of Christendom. Like 


that of D. D. which was bestowed on Rev. 
Amos Stutton, well known asa missionary at 
Orissa. 


to cover all the south side of the upright parts, 
together with the whole of the roofs outside, 
with calico and canvass, tacked on the ridge raf- 


7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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it. The transient brilliancy 
reams is like the splendor 
sign of decay and death. 
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psoever he sees 
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the vast laboratory of the air, which, seeming to 
be nothing, or less than the shadow of a shade, 
hides within itself the principles of all things, 
solitude for a child is the A 
the unseen universe. Deep is the solitude in 
life of millions upon millions who, with hearts 
welling forth love, have none to love them. 
Deep is the solitude of those who, with secret 
griefs, have none to pity them. Deep is the sol- 
itude of those who, fighting with doubts and 
darkness, have none to counsel them. But deep- 
er than the deepest of these solitudes is that 
which broods over childhood, bringing before it 
at intervals the final solitude which watches for 
it, and is waiting for it within the gates of death. 
Reader, I tell you a truth, and hereafter I will 
convince you of this truth, that for a Grecian 
child solitude was nothing, but for a Christian 
child it has become the power of God and the 
mystery of God. Oh, mighty and essential sol- 
itifde, that wast, and art, and art to be—thou, 
kindling under the torch of Christian revelations. 
art now transfigured for ever, and hast passed 
from a blank negation into a secret hieroglyphic 
from God. shadowing in the hearts of infancy 
the very dimmest of his truths! ”’ 

Tures Years in Catirornia. By Rev. Welter Colton, 
United States Navy. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
We think that this must be the worst written 

book ever published. Imagine a Sophomore, in 

whom the passion for fine writing had become 
chronic, who for fifteen or twenty years had assid- 
uously cultivated the peculiar sentimentalisms, 
the wordiness, the figurative style incident to that 
interesting age, and even then you would have 
only an imperfect idea of the Rev. Walter Colton. 

‘None but himself can be his parallel.’ Hervey’s 

Meditations were tame and barren compared with 

the flowery descriptions of our Naval Chaplain. 

We think that for the credit of the country, if he 

retains his office in the Navy, it ought to be with 

the condition that he will never publish a book. 
And yet, strange to say, this book on California, 
when you have penetrated through its beauties to 
its sense, seems to be a valuable one. Strangest 
of all, in spite of the author’s adjectives, his fig- 
ures and fine writing, his mind seems to be dis- 
posed to take a sensible, sober and unexaggerated 

The author had unusual opportu- 

nity of observation and information, and we sus 

pect that, looking only at the substance, it may be 
the best book as yet published for giving a general 


view of things. 


view of California society and of life at the mines. 


grippa’s mirror of 


ney General gave notice that he would on the 


olutions : 

Ist, that Baron Rothschild is not entitled to 
vote in this House or to sit in this House during 
any debate until he shall take the oath of abjura- 
tion in the form appointed by law. 
2d, that this House will at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in the next session of Parliament take into 
its serious consideration the form of the oath of 
abjuration, with a view to relieve her Majesty's 
subjects professing the Jewish religion. ‘The 
announcement of these resolutions was received 
with much indignation by the House, and in 
political circles it is anticipated that the govern- 
ment will be thoroughly beaten on the resolu- 
tions. 

Lord Brougham is to be created an Earl, with 
the reversion of the title to his brother. 

The British Admiralty have given notice of 
the arrival of intelligence from Capt. Austin, and 
the English and American squadrons sent in 
search of Sir John Franklin. Capt. Austin, on 
board the Fugenia transport, left Whale Fish 
Islands on the 23d of June. 
every equipment—the steamers with six weeks’ 
coal on board. 
ed, the American expedition, consisting of two 
schooners, arrived at the Whale Fish Islands, 
and sailed to the northward on the 26th, all well. 
The season for explorations was considered fair- 
ly opened, but no intelligence had yet been ob- 
tained of the missing vessels. 


United States for the purpose of lecturing on 
chemistry. 
An awfol railway collision had occurred at 
Glasgow, ») which a number of persons lost 
their lives 
The weather continues favorable for the grow- 
ing crops. The accounts from Ireland relative 
to the potato blight are extremely conflicting, but 
the general tone of the Ir sh papers is favorable. 
The Austrian mercantile fleet comprises 590 
ships, exclusive of coasters. 
Four large factories for the making of beet-root 
sugar are to be established in Austria. 
The Scottish Guardian states the important 
fact that the primitive ordinance of baptism by 
immersion has been revived in the Episcopal 
church of Scotland. The incumbent of a parish 
in the diocese of St. Andrew has set the exam- 
le. 
. Prof. Finney continues to preach in London 
with marked success. His congregations are 
crowded notwithstanding the summer weather. 
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He holds five meetings a week. 
Catlin, the American lecturer on Indians, is 
in don, on the 





Notwithstanding the style is so detestable, it is | Mississippi Valley and its advantages for emigra- 


well worth reading. 
not only amiable, good-tempered, honest and well- 
informed, but evidently at bottom possessing a full | 
share of good-sense, and more than au average | 


ly 


Perrorations in THE *Latrer-Day Pamrusete.” Edi- | 
ted by Elizur Wright. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

We advise all who have read Carlyle’s Pamph- 
They will be well repaid. It is} 


clear and vigorous in thought and style. 


lets, to read this. 


four commerce. 


We really regret that a man, | tion. 


CotonrzaTion 1n Concress.—The Committee 
on Naval Affairs have reported a bill for the es- 
tablishment of a line of steamers, to ply between 


amount of talent, should be left to write so absurd- | this country and the coast of Africa, to promote 


the colonization of the blacks, to suppress the 
slave trade, and to carry the mails, and extend 
The report recommends the 
building of three of the largest sized steamers, 


| so constructed as to be used for purposes of war, 


if there should be occasion. It gives the history 


There is! of English steam navigation,—showing that na- 


a radical tendency about Mr. Wright’s mind, with | tion now has an aggregate of 215 ocean steamers, 


which, as well as with many of his eee 
views, we do not sympathise. But he is very far | 
from being one who makes the word reform a cover | 
He sees 
the importance of establishing truth, as well as 
I He has so much wit, that 
unlike most reformers, he can afford to be, and 
commonly is, good tempered. He is one of the 
most forcible writers that we have; and whatever 
might be thought of his views, as a writer for the 
Daily Press, in his peculiar walk, in this country 
quite unsurpassed. 


for all jealous and destructive passions. 


pulling down error, 


Younc Woman’s Boox or Heattu. By Dr. Wm. A. 
Alcott. Boston: Tappan, Whittemore & Mason. 1850. 


There can scarcely be a subject of more import- 
ance that the one treated in this volume. Of the 
merits of the book we are incompetent to speak ; 
but if the author has treated the subject wisely, 
he will have done an inestimable service to society, 


AvTobioorarny oF Leien Hunt. 2 Vols. 

Crosby & Nichols have received from the Har- 
pers this work, which is so amusing and gossiping, 
that every body interested in the hterary history 
of the last forty years will read it, and enjoy the 
reading. 


Darius Tue Great. By Jacob Abbot. 

Another volume of the historical series by Jacob 
Abbot. It is one of the best series of books for 
children, with which we are acquaimted. Crosby 


é& Nichols have it from the Harpers. 


Pictoriat Fieep Boox or tHe Revouvution. No. 8. 

This number is occupied with descriptions of the 
historical scenes and events of the Northern fron- 
tier. The interest and general excellence of the 
work is kept up at the same high level. This is 
really an original, well-executed and valuable 
work. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Latter-Day Pamphlets, by Carlyle. No. VIII. 
Jesuitism. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
For sale by Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 


Perforations in the Latter-Day Pamphlets, by 
one of the eighteen millions of Bores. Edited by 
Elizar Wright. No. 1, Universal Suffrage —Cap- 
ital Punishment.—Slavery. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., 110 Washington street. 1850. 


Complete Works of Shakspeare. By James 
Orchard Halliwell. Each part containing two 
lilustrations, beautifully engraved on steel. No.2. 
End of « Tempest,” and beginning of « Two Gen- 
Uemen of Verona. ‘Tallis, Willoughby & Co., 46 
Vesey street, New York. Boston: For sale by 
Crosby & Nichols. 

Littell’s Living Age No. 326. Boston: E. 
Littell & Co., 165 Tremont street. 

Speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster on the Com- 
Promise Bill. July 15, 1850. From Redding & 
Co., 8 State street. 

Helaise, or the Unrevealed Secret. A Tale. 
By Talvi. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. Boston : Cros>y & Nichols. 

_Shakspeare. Phillips & Sampson’s Edition. 
No. 22. First part of “King Henry VI.” Bos- 
‘on. 1850. For sale by Crosby é& Nichols. 

Reports of Salem City Mission, and of the Even- 





ing Free School. By John Ball. Salem. 1850- 


constructed on a similar plan, forming a vast net- 
work of steam navigation, encompassing the 
globe. The report, by a forcible argument, 
shows the necessity that we have for a great in- 
crease of our steam navy. But the main purpose 
of constructing these steamers, is made to be the 


opening of an effectual intercouse with West | 


Africa.. This measure, the Committe say, would 
render our present African squadron unnecessary, 
—saving the whole expense of that, while doing 
its work more effectually. 

The report proposes that these steamships shal] 
be built of the capacity of 4000 tons each, and 
that one of the three shall start monthly for Li- 
beria,—tonching, on its return, at certain points 
in Spain, Portugal, France and England, carry- 
ing mails to all these points. It proposes that 
the government shall advance two thirds of the 
cost of constructing the ships, and this sum shall 
be repaid by the contractors, in annual instal- 
merts. Each ship is to be commanded by officers 
of the navy, and to carry two guns of heavy 
calibre. The Secretary of the Navy is to exer- 
cise such contro] over them, as shall consist with 
the terms of the contract, and to take them at any 
time for the exclusive use of the United States by 
paying the value of them. 

‘The contractors are to bind themselves to carry 
emigrants or free blacks,—as many as the Colon- 
ization Society may wish to send,—not exceed- 
ing 2500 for each voyage. The Society are to 
pay ten dollars for the passage of each emigrant. 
This pays for transportation, and for sailors’ ra- 
tions, for each emigrant. The government are 
to pay $40,000 for each trip, and the contract is 
to continue 15 years. Besides the passage mo- 
ney of emigrants, and the $40,000 paid by the 
government, there will be an expense of near 
$60,000 for each voyage, to be made up by com- 
merce and other passengers; and the contractors 
have confidence that they shall be able to make it. 
[Puritan Recorder. 


Tue Hon. Eowarp Everett anv tue Bos- 
ton Crry Linrary. Wementioned a few days 
ayo a donation made by the Mayor of Boston to 
the city, for the purpose of founding a free libra- 
ry. Since then, the Hon. Edward Everett has 
offered to appropriate towards the same object 
his collection of public documents and state 
papers. Thegift is of great value, amounting 
to about one thousand volumes, and contains 
everything of material importance relative to 
the political history of the country from the 
foundation of the Government to the year 1840 
In making the collection, Governor Everett says 
he has for thirty years devoted a good deal of 
time, labor and expense. 

Anorner New Srarte. A resolution has 
been submitted to the Michigan Constitutional 
Convention to inquire into the expediency of the 
formation of a territorial government for the U p- 
per Peninsula (on Lake Superior) and its ulti- 
mate admission into the Union asa State with 
the assent of the people of Michigan and of Con- 
gress. The new State is to be called the State of 
Superior. 


Erirome or Enouisu Societies. The Lon- 
don Christian Times has an epitome of the May 
meetings, prepared with much care, and the re- 
sult of — labor, all the items having been veri- 
fied. From this we learn that the benevolent 
and evangelical societies of England contributed 
in one year the sum of $3,122,802 This isa 
large amount, but much less, doubtless, than that 
spent by the ungodly on the same field for the 
maintenance of vice in its various forms. 


Tue Sratve of THe Late Joun C. Carnown, 
lest on board the brig Elizabeth, has been found, 
by the officers of the United States Revenue 
Cutter, Morris. Lieutenant Martin states that 
the statue is in perfect order, and can be got up 
with little trouble. [Sun. 


Monday following, move the two following res- | 


All well, perfect in | 


The day after Capt. Austin sail- | 


The celebrated Liebig is about to visit the ' 


Tue Territories or THe Uniten States.— 
‘* Henrico,’’ the correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, gives the following interesting 
statistics of our territorial domain, not included 
within state government :— 

‘Our Pacific possessions extend from the 49th 
degree of North latitude, to the 32 1-2 degree, | 
and from the coast of the Pacific, on an average | 
longitude of 125 degrees, to the Rio Grande, on | 
an average of 106 degrees. This would make 
in extent of seventeen and a halt degrees of lat- 
atude, and eighteen of longitude; and in square 
miles about 16,000,000. 

Oregon is bounded by the 49th degree of North 
latitude on the North, the Pacific on the West, 
by the 42d degree of latitude upon the South, 
|(the upper boundary of California,) and the 
| Rocky Mountains upon the East. The longitude 
ltraversed by these mountains, as the eastern 
‘| limits of the territory, is from the 109th degree 
jto the 111th degree, following a crooked line 
| from point to point. 

| California, as proposed to be admitted as a 





ters of the latter. 


principle, and glazed with sheet giess. 


en valley ra 
through the hollow columns to the drains. 


out. 
trellis boards, three-eighths of an inch apart, on 
sleeper joists. This kind of flooring is econom- 
cal, and can always be kept clean and dry, and 
pleasant to walk upon. 
to be close buarded. 





| State, is bounded, as stated, on the North by 
| California, on the West by the Pacific, on the | 
| South by the 22d degree of Jatitude, which is the | 
| line of boundary between Mexico and the United | 
| States, and on the West by the Colorado river, | 
| which is near the 115 1-2 degrees of longitude, | 
jand parallel therewith, until we strike the 35th | 
| degree of latitude, thence in a direct line wester- 
ly until the line intersects. the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and thence along said | 
mountains, in an almost parallel direction with | 
the 120th degree of longitude, until the line again | 


42d degree of North latitude. 

Utah is bounded upon the West by California, | 
on the South by the dividing ridge (or 37th de- | 
| gree of latitude) which rises between the waters | 
, that flow into the Great Basin, and those which | 
! flow into the Gulf of California, on the East by | 
'the same ridge, which forms its curvature from | 
‘jthe angle where the 37th degree of latitude | 
jerosses the 313th degree of longitude, running | 
thence in acurve until the line intersects the | 
{| LLith degree of longitude to the lower boundary | 
4of Oregon, which is the limit of the territory, as | 
bounded upon the North. 

Colorado Territo-y, is that section of country | 
{bounded upon the lower west portion by the! 
lower eastern boundary of California and the) 
‘Colorado river, and the south by the dividing 
line between Mexico and the United States, on 
the East by the Sierra Madre, or Western limits | 
of Mexico, and on the North by the curved ridge, | 
or 37th degree of latitude, which constitutes the | 
southern boundary of Utah, until the line extends | 
jto the 42d degree of longitude, and is farther | 
bounded North by the same. 

New Mexico, as its limits are defined, is| 
bounded upon the West by the territory of Colo- 
rado, on the Soath by the 32d degree of latitude, | 
on the East by the one hundredth degree of lon-| 

'gitude, and on the North by the Arkansas river | 
‘and 42d degree of north latitude. [The Arkan-| 
3as river extends in @ curvature Jine from this 
degree of latitude, down the 107th degree of lon- | 
.gitude a short distance, and thence in a diverging | 
line to the 100th degree of longitude, whence it 
‘is intersected by the 39th degree of North lat- 
| itude.] 
| The Indian Territory is bounded on the South | 
iby the Arkansas river, thence ina straight line 
| South to the Red River, which bounds it remote- 
ily near the 34th degree of latitude, on the West 
iby the Red River, on the North by Nebraska, 
land on the East by the States of Arkansas and 
Missouri. 

Nebraska is bounded on the West by the east- 
lern limits of Oregon and upper angle of New} 
| Mexico, on the North by the 49th degree of Jat- 
|itude, (or line dividing the United States from 
| Canada,) on the South by the Indian Territory, 
and on the East by the State of Iowa, and Ter- 
| ritory of Minesota. 

Minesota is bounded upon the West by Ne-| 








_2 rm. 


| braska, (sometimes called Missouri Territory,) | | 


lon the South by the State of Iowa, on the East | 
| by the State of Wisconsin and Lake Superior, | 
jand on the North by the dividing line between 
the United States and Canada—42d degree of 
Jatitude. 

These are the territories which the U. States | 
own, covering an area greater that the whole 
Union of States, and larger than the entire super- 
ficial surface of Europe. 





eqr. miles sqr. acres 
341,463 or 218,536,320 | 
175,363 or 112,232,320 | 
125,000 or 80,000,000 | 
225.715 or 144,457,600 
110,000 or 70,400,000 | 
120,000 or 76,800,000 | 
400,000 or 256,000,000 | 
105,000 or 67,200,000} 


Oregon contains 
California 

Utah 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Indian Territory 
Nebraska or Mo. Ter. 
Minesota 





Aggregate 1,602,541 1,023,426,240 | 

Oregon is provided with a government, and 
also Minesota and Utah, while California is ask- 
ing for State admission ; but the residue of this 
immense domain is abandoned for the present, or 
given up to the unmolested possession of the In- 
dians. The line of 36° 30, extended to the 
Pacific, would apportion about one third, or less, 
South of the line, and the residue to the North 
of the line. If such a line could be established 
by law, acquisitions hereafter from Mexico would 
naturally preclude the equal participation of the 
North. It would, without doubt, be converted 
into slave states. Henrico. 


Tue Homeor Taste. How easy to be neat ! 
to be clean! How eaey to arrange the rooms 
with the most graceful propriety ! How easy it 
is to invest our houses with the truest elegance ! 
Elegance resides not with the upholsterer or 
the draper ; it is not in the mosacics, the car- 
petings, the rosewood, the mahogany, the can- 
delabra, or the marble ornaments, it exists in the 
spirit presiding over the chambers of the dwelling. 
Contentment must always be most graceful ; it 
sheds serenity over the scene of its ahode; it 
‘transforms a waste into a garden. The home 
lighted by these intimations of a nobler and 
brighter life may be wanting in much the dis- 
contented desire ; but to its inhabitants it will be 
a palace, far outvieing the oriental in brilliancy | 
and glory. 

True Aim or Epucation. —‘‘ Education 
ought to agree with our twe-fuld destination : it 
ought 10 prepare a child for two successive states 
of existence; he is, at the same time, a weak 
creature, sent into the world to suffer and die, 
and an immortal syirit that is to pass away into 
eternity. We are so constituted that our nature 
harmonizes with both these vocations. ‘The soul 
is endowed with some faculties which relate only 
to its sojourn on earth, and with others which 
carry its hopes and views beyond this world. 
Both ought to be cultivated by education. Since 
God has not thought fit to call us directly to Him- 
self, but has obliged us to seek him by the path 
of human life, it becomes the strict duty of an 
instructor to furnish his pupil with everything 
necessary for his journey.” (Mad. Necker De 
Saussure. 








'and one third, 451 meteors. 


| or a hundred tons. 


course, as, for the sum of £250, he would en- 
gage to remove and replace every living tree on 
the ground, except the large old elms opposite 
Prince’s Gate. Only a few years ago the erec- 
tion of such a building as the one eontemplated 
would have involved a fearful amount of expense; 
but the rapid advance made in this country dur- 
ing the last 40 years, both in the scientific con- 
struction of such buildings and the cheap manu- 
facture of glass, iron, &., together with the 


| strikes the southern boundary of Oregon, or the | #mazing facilities in the preparation of sash bars 
and other wood work, render an erection of this 


description, in point of expense, quite ona level 
with those constructed of mure substantial mate- 
rials. 

Mereoric Snower or Avcust, 1850.— 
The night between August 9th and 10th, 
being one of the established periods of the 
returns of shooting stars, observations were 
made at Yale College, which fully indicated 
that the meteors were true to their appointment. 
Even casual glances at the sky, late in the 


evening, were sufficient to convince any one that | 


shooting stars were unusually abundant. 

As early as twenty minutes past 9 o'clock, 
several bright meteors appeared, which observed 
the same laws as heretofore, that is, they ap- 
peared either to proceed directly from the space 
situated a little helow Cassiope@ia’s chair, or to 
move in lines of direction which, if euntinued 
back, would pass through that space. Three 
observers, dividing the sky between them, 
counted (from 12h. 40m., to 3h.,) in two hours 
Many of them 
were followed by trains of momentary duration, 
but none were seen of extraordinary size and 
splendor, ahd some weré mete fuminous points, 
which darted with excessive velocity. 


From 8 to 9 o'clock an aurora of moderate in- | 
tensity was visible, and again at a quarter 


before 1 o'clock a very bright aurora] arch rest- 
ed on a dark cloud along the northern horizon, 
and, at intervals, shot up numerous thin stream- 
ers or pencils of light. At first, the lower dark 
cloud appeared as a regular segment resting on 


| the horizon, and not more than four degrees high 
at its summit ; but afterwards the upper line of 
the dark segment Jost its regular outline, as- | 
| suming a serpentine figure on the upper bounda- 


ry, which rose gradually into convex masses, 


and a black mass under the tail of the Great 


Bear gave frequent flashes of lightning, and 


indicated the presence of a thunder storm at | 
| some point considerably northward of us. 


This 
electrical phenomenon thus brought into immedi- 
ate connection with the Aurora Borealis and the 
shooting stars, imparted an extraordinary degree 
of interest to this annual display of meteors, and 


| suggested some important inferences respecting 


their relations to one another. o. & H. 
Yale College, Aug. 10. [New Haven Pal- 
adium 


Evectro Macnetism as 4 Motive Power.— 
Professor Paige, in the lectures which he is now 
delivering before the Smithsonian Institution, 
states that there is no longer any doubt of the ap- 
plication of this power as a substitute for steam. 


He exhibited the most imposing experiments ever 


witnessed in this branch of science. An immense 
bar of iron, weighing one hundred and sixty 
pounds, was made to spring up by magnetic ac- 
tion, and to move rapidly up and down, dancing 
like a feather in the air, without any visible sup- 
port. The force operating upon this bar, he 
stated to average three hundred pounds through 
ten inches of its motion. He said he could raise 
this bar one hundred feet quite as readily as 
through ten inches, and he expected no difficulty 
in doing the same with a bar weighing one ton, 
He could make a pile driv- 
er, or a forge hammer, with great simplicity, and 
could make an engine with a stroke of six, 
welve, twenty, or any number of feet. 

The most beautiful experiment we ever wit- 
nessed was the loud sound and brilliant flash 
from the galvanic spark, when produced near a 
certain point in this great magnet. Each snap 
was as loud as a pistol ; and when he produced 
the same spark at a little distance from this point, 
it made no noise at all. This recent discovery 
he stated to have a practical bearing upon the 
construction of an eleetromagnetic engine. 
Truly, a great power is here ; and where is the 
limit to it? 

He then exhibited his engine, of between four 
and five horse power, operated by a battery con- 
tained within aspace of three cubic feet. It 
looked very unlike a magnetic machine. It was 
a reciprocating engine of two feet stroke, and the 
whole engine and battery weighed about one ton. 
When the power was thrown on by motion of a 
lever, the engine started off magnificently, mak- 
ing one hundred and fourteen strokes per min- 
ute ; though when it drove acircular saw ten 
inches in diameter, sawing up boards an inch and 
a quarter thick into laths, the engine made about 
eightu strokes per minute. There was great 
anxiety on the part of the spectators to obtain 
specimens of these laths, to preserve as trophies 
of this great’ mechanical triumph. 

The force operating upon this magnetic cylin- 
der throughout the whole motion of two feet, was 
stated to be six hurdred pounds when the engine 
was moving very molt, but he had not been able 
to ascertain what the force was when the engine 
was running at a working speec, though it was 
considerably less. | The most important and in- 
teresting point, however, is the expense of the 
power. Professoe Paige stated that he had re- 
duced the cost so far, that it was less than steam 
under many and most conditions, though not so 
low as the cheapest steam engines. ; 

With all the imperfections of the engine, the 
consumption of three pounds of zinc per day 
would produce one horse power, the larger his 
engines, (contrary to what bas been known be- 
fore) the greater the economy. Professor Paige 
was himself surprised at the result. There were 
yet practical difficulties to be overcome ; the bat- 
tery had yet to be improved ; and it remained yet 
to try the experiment on a grander scale, to make 
a power of one hundred horse, or more. 


This will allow a current of 
air to pass in the valleys under the calico, which 
will, if required, with the ventilators, keep the 
air of the house cooler than the external atmos- 
phere. To give the roof a light and graceful 
appearance, it is to be on the ridge and furrow 
The 
ridge and valley rafters will be cantinued in 
uninterrupted Jines the whole length of the struc- 
ture, and be supported by cast-iron beams. 
These beams will have a hollow gutter formed 
in them to receive the rain water from the wood- 
rs, which will be thence conveyed 


These drains will be formed of ample dimen- 
sions under the whole of the pathways through- 
The floors of the pathways to be laid with | ™™ 


The gallery floors are 


No timber trees need be cut down, as the glass 
may fit up to the boles of the trees, leaving the 
lower branches under the glass during the exhi- 
bition ; but Mr. Paxton dues not recommend this 


cent appropriation. 


Rare Case.— We heard of a case of honorable 
dealing the other day, which is worth recording. 
During the “‘ hard times,’’ of 1836 or 1837, a 
man in the State of Maine found himself, as did 
a good many others, unable to pay his debts. He 
came to Salem and has been at work here as a 
day laborer and teamster for one of our wood and 
coal merchants, until he saved enough to pay up 
principal and interest of all his debts. A few 
days since, he took a trip to his old place of res- 
idence and settled every demand, amounting to 
about $300 or $400. This gentleman’s name is 
Wm. Cabeen. [Salem Observer. 








ir Norice.—The next Annual Meeting of the Plymouth 
County Bible Society will be holden at Plymouth, on the 
lith of September, at Rev. Mr. Porter’s Church, at 10 
o'clock, 4. M., when a Sermon will be preached by Kev. 
Mr. Ward, ef Abington. There will also be public services, 
commencing at 2 o’clock, P. M., when addresses will be 
given by several individuals. J. C. THacuen, 
august24 Scribe of the P. C. B. 8. 





ty Norice.—The Middlesex North Association will 

hold their next meeting at Rev. Mr. Woodbury’s, in Con- 

cord, N. H., on Wedaesday, Sept. 4th, at (0 o'clock, A. M. 
aug24 2t JOSEPH C. SMITH, Scribe. 





xy Wantev.—Copies of the “Christian Register” of 
April 7th, 1849, (No. 14,) are wanted at this office. Persons 
who have this number to spare, will do the Publisher a 
kindness by forwarding them by mail, or otherwise, direct- 
ed “ Christian Registe-, Boston.” aug24 





cr Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will fiod pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 





MARRIAGES, 











In thi« city, 13th inst, by Rev. Dr. Tacker, E. G. Byam, 
Esq. to Miss Lydia J. Woodbridge, both of Roston. 

In Cambridge, 20th inst, by Rev. Dr. Frothingham, Lient 
fleury Augustus Wise, of the U. 8. Navy, to Miss Charlotte 
Brooks, daughter of Hon. Edwa d Everett. 

At Cambridge, 15th inst, by Rev. Dr. Albro, Lyman 
Thurston, Esq. to Miss Rowena H. Pratt. 

In Lynn, 12th inst, at the residence of his brother, Hon. 
D. C. Baker, by Rev. Mr. Shackford, Ezra Baker, Esq. of 
Lynn, to Miss Sarah Jane, danghter of the late Dr. Theo- 
| dore Dexter, of Boston. 














DEATHS, 








in Roxbury, on the tlighlands, 15th inst, Martha F. Rug- 
gies, wife of David A. Simmons. 
In Bridgewater, |-th inst, Hannah Shaw, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Ezra Hyde, of Boston. 
| In Waltham, }8th inst, Jane Louisa Payson, daughter of 
| John B. Cross, 17 yrs 9 mos. 
Drowned in Gloucester Harbor, 16th inst, Francis Edwin, 
| son of the late Geo. L. Debiois, Esq. of Boston, 17 yra 

In Cincinnati, Ist inst, George H. Bates, 35 yrs, son of 
| Dr Geo. Bates, of Boston. 
| In Calcutta, May 23, after a few hours’ illness, of cholera, 
| William H. Prescott, 20 years, eldest son of Mrs Jane M. 
| Prescott, of Boston. 





Died in Medfield, the 9th inst., Mrs. Anna Fitea, wife of 
| Rev. Daniel C. Sandera, D..D., in the 83rd year of her age. 
Mre. Sanders possessed naturally a brilliant, active mind, 
which was highly cultivated by education, and thoroughly 
| trained for the important sphere in which she was called to 
| move. The benevolence of her character a'so correspond- 
|ed with her mengal qualifications. She sympathized with 
| the sinful and suffering, and sought to relieve them of their 
| woes. Her health, which was feeble during the most of her 
| life, would not admit of her accomp)ishing all she desired. 
| Still the purpose of her heart was manifested in the efforts 
| she was able to put forth. For years she gave evidence 
| that she was a Christian, and when death summoned her 
away, we believe it was from a world of affliction to one of 
| resi. Her bereaved husband and friends can say appropri- 
ately in her case, “ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” T. T. R. 
Died on the 17th inst, Hannan Cuanper, wife of Rufus 
Kendrick, and daughter of Thomas Chandler, of Bedford, 
N.H., »ged 52 years. She died as gently as she had lived, 
| and the same sweet smile, that ever shed a halo of loveli- 
ness around her while living, remained upon her features. 
Asa wife, a mother, a friend, and a Christian, she was 


departure trom among us, may we not forget the promise 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”— 
And who of us would call her back to earth ?—Wouldst 
thou be with us now ? 
“ With us !—we wrong thee by the thought— 
Could our fond gaze but follow where thou art, 
Well might the g'ories of this world seem naught 


To the one promise given the pure in heart.” 
E. H. 




















ADAMS'S 
NEW ARITHMETICAL SERIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS. SAMPSON & CO., 110 Washington St., Bost. 
ROBERT 8B. COLLINS, 254 Pearl Street, New York. 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Keene, N. H. 


HE Publishers respectfully iyvite the attention of 
Teachers, Superintendents, Committees, and the 
friends of tducation generally, to this valuable Seaigs oF 
Scuoot Books, which have obtained an unprecedented 
popularity in every part of the Union. Copies may he ob- 
tained, for exa »ination, on application to them or to Booa- 
sellers generally. The Series comprise : 
I.—PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, on MENTAL OPERA- 
TIONS IN NUMBERS; BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
REVISED EDITION OF ADAMS’s NEW ARITHMETIC. 


“ This work is adapted to the gradual expansion of the in- 
tellect of the young pupil, and also to give him a thorough 
ments] discipline.” The arrangement is based upon the 
principle, that “if the understanding is propery reached. 
the memory will take care of itself.” It is pronounced by 
distinguished teachers, “ the best Mental Arithmetic in the 
market.” 


11.—ADAMS’3 NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED EDI- 
TION; Bene A REVISION OF ApaMms’s New ARITHME- 
TIC, FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1827, wiTH a Key. 


Few works ever issued from the American press have 
acquired so “reat popularity as the “ New Arithmetic.” It 
is used in every State in the Union—has been republished 
in Canada, and has been translated and published in modern 
Greece. In the State of New York, it is the text-book in 
83 of the 155 acadeinies reported in 1848. The illustrations 
of the cube and square roots, by diagrams, give this work 
a peculiar value. 


IIL—WENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWER 
AND MACHINERY.—This work contains a full and luci 
explanation of the principles of mensuration, and a practi- 
cai application of these principles to the measurement of 
lines, superfices and soljds ; also, 2 philosophical explana- 
tion of the simple mechanical powers, and their applic stion 
to machinery. “4 

It ie designed to he studied in connection with the Arith- 
metic It will be found to contain the knowled,e of the 
principles of mensuration actualy needed for the every day 
business of life. 


IV. -B°OK-KEEPING, containing a lucid explanation 
of the common method of Boox-KeePinc By Sincue En- 
TRY ; anew, ise, and sense method of Book- 
Keeping, for farmers, mechanics, retailers and professional 
men ; methods of on books by figures ; short methods 
of keeping accounts in a limited Lusiness ; exercise: for the 
pupil; and various forms necessary for the transaction of 
| pe eke Naa panied with Blank Books, for the use of 
learners. 

“This work is an Analytical System of Book-Keeping 
divested of all euperfluitves and abstruse technicalities, an 
adapted to the system of instruction in classes, the method 
of hing now adopted in every department of education 
in well-arranged and wel'-conducted schools.” 

a7 For sale by Roseman generally. 
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surpassed by none ; and while we are called to mourn her | ‘ 


sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of natural 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess- 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials posing the p ’ crust, 
anew manifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity, 
aud to persuade him to look to the book itself for farther 
instruction.” |North American Review. 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed by the 
author, where he calls it the geographical march of histo- 
ry. . . . The man of science will hail it as a beantiful 
| generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, 
| who trusts in a merciful Providence, will draw courage 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption «f 
; the mvst degraded portions of mankind. Fai h, science, 
learni g, poetry, taste, in a word,genins have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work urder review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying a treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sounds tike prophecy. 
It will find readers in wha’ever 'anguage it may be publish- 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accomp!ished pea of the translator, it will not ‘ail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [Vhristian Examiner. 


“The work is one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, and a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views to all, of man’s reln- 
a to the globe he inhabits.” (Silliman’s Journal, July, 
849. 


“These lectures form one of the most valuable contribu- 
| tions to geographical science that has even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the etudy of geogra shy with 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” |Evening Traveller. 








*- We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican mess for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every intelligent reader, and es- 
pecia'ly fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
are devoted to the study of natural science or the history of 
mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


august2i Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 328. 
. ConrentTs. 
. Spectacles—Preservation of Sight—Quarterly Review. 
. Lord Brougham and the Prussian Ambassader—Spec- 
tator and fimes. 


12) cents. 


1 

2 

3. Story of a Boquet—Ladies’ Companion 

4. Rural Hours, by a Lady —New York “vening Post. 

5. Hunting Life in South Africa—Spectator. 

6. The Suoe and Canoe—Pictures in the Canadas—Do. 

7. Correspondence and Itinerary of Charles V.—Do. 

8. Chinese Description of the Earth—Watchman and 
Reflector. 

9. Death of the President—New York Courier. 

10. 


11. 


Washington and the Principles of the Revolution—E. 
P. Whipple. 

Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence—Albany Even- 
ing Journal. 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
august 24. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


NEW quarter will commence on MONDAY, Sept. 
2d. The pupils of the School, and those who intend 
joining it, are requested to be present, if possible, on that 
day, us general promotions will be made, and new classes 
in Latin and the Modern Languages, wil! be immediately 
formed. 

Ty Catalogues containing terms, &c. may be found at 
the Bookstores of Messrs. W. D. Ticknor & Co. and W. P. 
Tewksbury ; and one of the “rincipals will he at the School 
house, in Chauncy Place, on Friday and Saturday, August 
30th and 3isi, from 9 till 2 o'clock. 

aug24 Stis THAYER & CUSHING. 


| CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE seventeeth annus! term of this School will com- 
mence on the firat Menday in September next. 
| Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his residence, No 4 Chapman Place, on end after 26th of 
| the present month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug24 
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BOARDING SCHOOL. 

RS. ANNA Y. LORD*S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 
cominence September 16, 1890. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar. and will be assist-d by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spunish and French 

languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition~ 

in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 

eleven weeks, payable in advance, - $65.00 
Day Scholars, . . . . P 15 10 


Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

Theré will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 





ng. 

A Day Schol for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, underthe 
charge of an experienced and faithiul Teacher. 


REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo S. Shelton, Esq. 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
Register, Boston, 
Johu Homans, M. D. f4 
Henry 1. Bowditch, M. D. 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, 
“ R.C. Waterston, 
“ FF, D. Huntington, 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. uf july27 


Boston, 
“ 





Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


4 subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishinent. Simples of Drugs in their original 
state will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A A. ‘tnyes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
| preparations as may ap ear of doubtfsl genuineness, before 

offering them for sale, thereby insuring tu phvs cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM. BR 

481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 


N. B.—With the above arrangement, a!! can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession 

The sa'e of al! fancy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 

july 20 3m 








R. HUNTER’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 

TRACTS—No 1, Agincourt: A contribution towards 
an authentic list of the commanders of the English Host, in 
King Henry the Fifth’s expedition t» Prance in the third 
year ofhis reign. No Il, Collections concerning the early 
history of the founders of New Ply wouth, the first Colo- 
nists of New England. No Ill, Milton; A Sheaf of Glean- 
ngs after his Biographers and A t s. 1,G logical 
Investigation; 2, Notes on some of his Poems. By Joseph 
Hunter. For sale by 

aug3 LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington st. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 
HE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 
DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stair and fence baluste:s, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May |! 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES SUN-IN 
DAY SCHOOLS. 

NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, by 
Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the 10th 
London edition. This edition has been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middlesex Sunday 

School Association. 
Price $1.80. dozen. 


june8. jets 


ELIGIOUS CONSOLATIONS. 30 cents. The pub- 
lishers, desirous of giving this excellent Book as wide 











Copy furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


li2os. 111 Washington at. 





CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


GOOD sec nd-hand ORGAN, in a very elegant Ma- 
hogany case, elaborately carved, with gilded pipes m 
front, having ten stops in the Great Organ, tive stops in the 
swel!, and a double open diapason sub-Bass to the Pedal 
Organ, with couplers, &c., will be sold at a low price to an 
immediate purchaser. The Organ is now in the High street 
Cong tivnal Church (Rev. Mr. Chickering’s) at Portland, 
and will be ready for delivery on or about the 15th of Aug 
ust. Terms of payment madef avorable to the purchaser. 
For further particu/ars apply to 
Also, for sale, two smalier sized second hand Church Or 


ans and one Parlor Organ. 
8 M. B. D. SIMMONS « co., 
ull 
Causeway street, Boston. 
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a cir ion as pos sible, have concluded to reduce the 
price to.30 cents a sing]: copy, or 25 cents each by the doz. 
in handsome cambric biniing. The former price was 62c. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
aug3 111 Washington street. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washing:on street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g‘ve particular attention to the ipta of Phvai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having uausual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicinés, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
peneed at their establishment. june23 








New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

SS gpert1d inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 


posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a» 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 


in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{> Toa accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subseriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyig ABRAIIAM KIMBALL. 
CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for ur ng and purch 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, ix 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sirty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

_ Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2: stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. . 
St. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brook!yn, N. ¥Y.,Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
with 52 stops. 








WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cu., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
march30 2wiseopos6m 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 


WHE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music hooks, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more g-nerally used in 
| the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
| the tunes in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 

Toe plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved 'o be the 
least useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly pepu- 
lar publications, and-other works; and to append additional 

containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form doubtiess comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu-ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the interest and freshness of an entirely 
| new production, without the same liability to disappoint- 
ment. The book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
| pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
| of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
| cannot but find :t a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
soon be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmina 
Sacra. 

N. B.—As there will undoubted!y continue to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

° WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 














MOREY’S | 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


Ir PRICES REDUCED. 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


NHIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
aud abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 
from thod@of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Invatips and CaitpRen will receive particular atten- 
uuon. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swiinming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been «dded, with Fleeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an‘! convenient. 

The proprietor would cal! attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





CAMBRIDGE 
Farniture and Carpet Warehouse. 


WHITNEY, BRACKETT & CO. 


HIASE constantly for sale at their spacious Ware Rooms, 
near the Colleges, a very extensive assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


Bureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Secretaries, Chairs, 
Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry Lamps, é&c. 


CARPETINGS. 


Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw ; Steir Car- 
peting; Rods and Eyes. 


Feathers, Mattrasses, Feather Beds, &c. &c. 
5tis aug3 





Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


HE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public -n general, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his store, he is enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a large and more extensive stock 
of FasHIONABLE Boots snp Sxoes than re.— 
Having made arrangements with the best manufacturers in 
this State and New York, he will be constantly supplied 
with the latest stvles and best qualities of Gents, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and Shoes, which will be 
soid at reusonable prices, and warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
Boots and Shoes made to order at short notice. 
THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington st, 
Opposite Old South Church. 


To the Friends of Peace. 


“ns undersigned has a great number of copies of the 
Advocate of Peace, (the periodical of the American 
Peace Society,) for the years 1843, 1844, 1845 and 1646, 
which, thoagh they have passed the time of their immedi- 
ate object, yet, containing many interesting articles and 
valuable information, may, by dissemination, be instrumen- 
tal in extending pacific sentiments. With this view, they 
will be furnished gratuitously to any friends of peace in 
the United States, who wi'l receive them for distribution, 
and pay for the expense of transmission. Persons hors 
of thus aiding the cause of peace, will please send rant se 
ders to the undersigned, post paid, specifying the num * 
copies desired, the direction to which they are rs be ied 
the mode of conveyance, &c , “~ pen Bom ha nee ein 
» ag proportions, ns to mouthe, in _ eh NCHARD, 
4" No. 4 Waverly Place Boston, 


ang3 
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Communion Ware. 


would ite the attention of purchas- 
E Subscribers would Hr, of COMMUN 10 N 


ir 
anufacture, 
Jated on Britannia, and Britannia 


Flagons, Cape Bowls, Plates, é&ec. Any pattern of Silver 
cabs JONES, BALL & POOR, 
of Summer 


Washington, corner street, 
= om *“pign of the Golden Eagle: 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 























POETRY. 








[The following poem was written by M. G. Lewis on & 
voyage to the West Indies. For smoothness and sweet- 
ness of rhythm it certainly is unsurpassed, almost unequal- 
Jed; and We have been constantly reminded of the last 
three lines of the first stanzx, as we have enjoyed the rich 
and glorious nights of the July moon new on its wane-| 


The Helmsman. 
Hark ! the bell! it sounds midnight !—all hail, 
heaven! 
How soft sleep the stars on their bosom of night! 
While o'er the full moon, as they gently are driven, 
Slowly floating the clouds bathe their fleeces in light. 


thou new 


The warm, feeble breeze scarcely ripples the ocean, 
And all seems so hush’d, all so happy to feel ! 

So smooth glides the bark, 1 perceive not her motion, 
While low sings the sailor who watches the wheel. 

'T is so sad . . . "tossosweet . . . and some tones come 80 

swelling, 

So right from the heart, and so pure to the ear,— 

That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwel.ing 
On one who is atsent, most kind and most dear. 


Oh may she, who now dictates that ballad so tender, 
Diffuse o’er your days the hearv’s solace and ease, 

As yon lovely moon, with a gleam of mild splendor, 
Pure, tranquil, and bright, over-silvers the seas! 








MISCELLANEOUS. 











PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOME OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


While living in the neignborhood of Chelsea, 
we determined to look upon the few broken walls 
that once inclosed the residence of Sir Thomas 
More, a man who, despite the bitterness Insepar- 
able from a persecuting age, was of most wonder- 
ful gooduess as well as inteliectual power. We 
first read over the memoirs of him preserved by 
Erasmus, Hoddesdon, Roper, Aubrey, his own 
namesake, and others. It is pleasant to muse 
over the past; pleasant to know that much of 
malice and bigotry has departed, to return no 
more, that the prevalence ofa spirit which could 
render even Sir ‘Thomas More unjust and, to 
seeming, cruel, is passing away. Though we 
do implicitly believe there would be no lack of 
great hearts, and brave hearts, at the presentday, 
if it were necessary to bring them wo the test, 
stil] there have been few men like unto him. It 
isa pleasant and a profitable task, so to sift 
through past ages, so 1o separate the wheat from 
the chaff, w see, when the feelings of party and 
prejudice sink to their proper insignificance, how 
the morally great stands forth in its owa digni- 
ty, bright, glorious, and everlasting. St Evre- 
mond sets forth the firmness and constancy of 
Petronivs Arbiter in his last moments, and im- 
agines he discovers in them a lofuer nobility of 
mind and resolution, than in the death of Seneca, 
Cato, or Socrates himself; but Addison says, 
and we cannot but think truly, * that if he was 
so well pleased with gayety of humor, in a dying 
man, he might have found a much more noble 
instance of tin Sir Thomas More, who died 
upon a point of religion, and is respected asa 
martyr by the side uf which he suffered.’ What 
was pious philusohy in this extraordinary man, 
might seem frenzy im any one who dues not re- 
semble him as well in the cheerfulness of his 
temper as in the sanctity of his life and manners. 

Oh, that some such man 2s he were to sit upon 
our wovlsack now ; what would the world thok, 
if when the mighty oracle commanded the next 
cause to come ua, the reply should be, ‘ Please 
your good lordship, there is no other! Well 
might the smart epigrammatist wnite ; 

When More some time had chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 

The sume shall never wore be seen, 
Tili More be there again. 


We mused over the history of his time until we 
slept, and dreamed : and first in our dream we 


saw a fair meadow, and it was sprinkled over | 


with white daisies, and a bull was feeding therein; 
and as we looked upon him he grew fatter and 
fatter, and roared in the wantonness of power and 
strength, so that the earth trembied; and he 
plucked the branches off the trees, and trampled 
on the ancient inclosures of the meadow, and as 
he stormed, and bellowed, and destroyed, the 
daisies became human heads, and the creature 
flung them about, and warmed his hoofs in the 
hot blood that flowed from them ; and we grew 
sick and sorry at heart, and thought, is there no 
one to slay the destroyer! And when we look- 
ed again, the Eighth Harry was alone in the 
meadow ; and, while many heads were lying 
upon the grass, some kept perpetually bowing 
before him, while others sung his praises as wise, 
just, and merciful. ‘Then we heard a trumpet 
ringing its searlet music through the air, and we 
stood in the old tilt-yard at Whitehall, and the 

mpous Wolsey ,the bloated king, the still living 
Holbein, the picturesque Surrey, the Aragonian 
Catherine, the gentle Jane, the butterfly Anne 
Bullen.the coarse-seeming but wise-thinking Anna 
of Cleves, the precise Catherine Howard, and 
the stout-hearted Catherine Parr, passed us so 
closely by, that we could have touched their gar- 


ments; then a bowing troop of court gallants | 


came on; others whose names and actions you 
may read of in history; and then the hero of our 
thoughts, Sir Thomas More—well dressed, for 
jt was a time of pageants—was talking somewhat 
apart to his pale-faced friend Erasafas, while 
* Son Roper,’ as the chancellor joved to call his 
son-in-law, stood watchfully and respectfully a 
little on one side. Even if we had never seen 
the pictures Holbein painted of his first patrons, 
we should have known him by the bright benevo- 
lence of his aspect, the singular purity of his 
complexion, his penetrating yet genile eyes, and 
the incomparable grandeur with which virtue and 
independence dignified even an indifferent figure. 
His smile was so catching that the most broken- 
hearted were won by it to forget their sorrows; 
and his voice, low and sweet though it was, was 
so distinct, that we heard it above all the coarse 
jest, loud music, and trumpet calls of the vain 
and idle crowd. And while we listened, we 
awoke ; resolved next day to make our pilgrim- 
aye, perfectly satisfied at the outset, that though 
no fewer than four houses in Chelsea contend for 
the honor of his residence, Doctor King’s argu- 
ments in favor of the site being the same as that 
of Beaufort House—upon the greater part of 
which now stands Beaufort-row—are the most 
conclusive ; those who are curious in the matter 
can go and see his manuscripts in the Britisa 
Museum. Passing Beaufort-row, we proceeded 
straight on to the turn leading tothe Chelsea 
Clock-house. 

It isan old, patched-up, rickety dwelling, 
containing, perhaps, but few of the original stones, 
yet interesting as being the lodge-entrance to the 
offices of Beaufort-House ; remarkable, also, as 
the dwelling of a family of the name of Howard, 
who have occupied it for more than a hundred 

ears, the first possessor being gardener to Sir 

lans Sloane, into whose possession, afiera lapse 
of years, and many changes, a portion of Sir 
Thomas More’s property had passed. This 
Howard had skill in the distilling of herbs and 
pertumes. which his descendant carries on to this 
day. We lifted the heavy brass knocker, and 
were admitted into the * old clock-house.’ The 
interior shows evident marks of extreme age, the 
flooring being ridgy and seamed, bearing their 
marks with a discontented creaking, like the se- 
cret murmurs of a faded beauty against her 
wrinkles! On the counter stoud a few frost- 
bitten geraniums, and drawers, containing vari- 
ous roots and seeds, were ranged round the walls, 
awhile above them were placed good stout quart 
and pint bottles of distilled waters. The man 
would have it that the ‘ clouck-house’ was the 
‘real original’ lodge-entrance to ‘* gaufort 
House ;’ and so we agreed it might have been, 
bat not, ‘perhaps,’ built during Sir ‘T'vomas 
More’s lifetime. ‘To this insinuation he turned a 
jeaf ear, assuring us that his family, having lived 
there so Jong, must know all about it, and that 
the brother of Sir Hans Sloane s gardener had 
made the great clock in old Chelsea Chareh, as 
the church books could prove. * Yuu can. if you 
please,’ he said, ‘go under the arehway at the 
side of this house, leading into the Moravian 
chapel and burying-ground, where the notice, 
that ‘‘ within are the Park-chapel Sehools,”’ 1s 
put up.’ And that is quite true ; the Moravians 
now only use the chapel which was erected in 
their buryipg-ground to perform an occasional 


funeral service in, and so they ‘ let it’ to the in- 
fant school. ‘The burying-ground is very pretty 
inthe summer time. Its space occupies only a 
small portion of the chancellor’s garden ; part of 
its walls are very old, and the south one certainly 
belonged to Beaufort House. There have been 
some who trace out a Tudor arch and one or two 
Gothic windows as having been filled up with 
more modern mason-work : but that may be fan- 
cy. There seems no doubt that the Moravian 
“— stands on the site of the old stables. 

‘ Then,’ we said, ‘ the clock-house could only 
have been at the entrance to the offices.’ The 
man looked for a moment a litle hurt at this ob- 
servation, as derogatory to the digaity of his 
dwelling, but he smiled, and said. ‘ Perhaps so;’ 
and very good-naturedly showed us the cemetery 
of this interesting people. Indeed, their original 
settlement in Chelsea is quite a romance. The 
chapel stands to the left of the burying-ground, 
which is entered by a primitive wicket-gate; it 
forms a square of thick grass, crossed by broad 
gravel walks, kept with the greatest neatness. 
The tombstones are flat, and the graves not raised 
above the level of the sward. ‘They are of two 


sinaller for children. The inscriptions on the 
grave-stones, in general, seldom record more than 
the names and ages of the persons interred. The 
men are buried in one division, the womer in 
another. We read one or two of the names, and 
they were quaint and strange : ‘ Anne Rypheria 
Hurloch ;’ ‘ Anne Benigna La Trobe ;’ and one 
was especially interesting, James Gillray, forty 
years sexton to this simple cemetery, and father 
of Gillray, the H. B. of the past century. One 
thing pleased us mightily, the extreme old age 
to which the dwellers in this house seemed to 
have attained. 


A line of ancient trees runs along the back of 
the narrow gardens of Milman’s-row, which is 
parallel with, but further from town than Bean- 
tort-row, and affords a grateful shade in the sum- 
mer time. We resolved to walk quietly round, 
and then enterthe chapel. How strange the 
changes of the world! The graves of a simple, 
peace-loving, unambitious people were lying 
around us, and yet it was the place which Eras- 
mus describes as ‘ Sir Thomas More's estate, 
purchased at Chelsey,’ and where ‘ he built him 


sizes only: the larger for grown persons, they 


heart by holy thoughts’ then looking straight 
into his son Roper’s eyes, while his own bright- 
ened with a glorious triumph, he exclaimed in 
the fullness of his rich toned voice, ‘1 thank our 
Lord the field is won.’ It was no wonder that, 
overwhelmed with apprehension, his son-in-law 
could not apprehend his meaning then, but after- 
ward bethought him that he signified how he had 
conquered the world. 

he abbot of Westminster took him that same 
day into custody, on his refusal to * take the king 
as head of his Church ;’ and upon his repeating 
this refusal four days afterward, he was commit- 
ted to the Tower. Then, indeed, these hereto- 
tore bowers of bliss echoed to the weak and wa- 
vering complaints of his proud wife, who disturb- 
ed him also in his prison by her desires, so vain 
and so worldly, when compared with the elevated 
feelings of his dear daughter Margaret. 

How did the fond, foolish woman seek to shake 
his purpose! ‘ Seeing,’ she said, * you have a 
house at Chelsea, a right fair house, your library, 
your garden, yuur orchard, and all other neces- 
saries so handsome about you, where you might 
in company with me, your wife, your ciildren, 
and household, be merry, I marvel that you who 
have been always taken for so wise a man, can 
be content thus to be shut up among mice and 
rats, and, 100, when you might be abroad at your 
liberty, and with the favor and good-will both of 
the king and his council, if you would but do as 
all the bishops and best learned men of the realm 
have done.’ 

‘And then not even angered by her folly. see- 
ing how little was given her to understand, he 
asked her if the house in Chelsea was any nearer 
| Heaven than the gloomy one he then occupied ! 
ending his pleasant yet wise parleying with a 
a question : rr 

‘ Tell me,’ he said, ‘ good Mistress Alice, how 
long do you think might we live and enjoy that 
same house?’ 

She answered, ‘Some twenty years.’ 

‘Truly,’ he replied, ‘ if you had said some 
thousand years, it might have been somewhat ; 
and yet he were a very bad merchant who would 
put himself in danger vo lose eternity for a thou- 
sand years. How much the rather if weare not 
sure to enjoy it one day to an end!’ 

It is for the glory of woman that his daughter 
Margaret, while she loved and honored him past 





a house, neither mean nor subject to envy, yet 
magnificent and commodious enough.’ How 
dearly he loved this place, and how much care he 
bestowed upon it, can be gathered from the va- 
rious documents still extant. The bravery with 
which, svon after he was elected a burgess to 

arliament, he opposed a subsidy demanded by 

lenry the Seventh, with so much power that he 





won the parliament to his opinion, and incensed 

\the king so greatly, that, out of revenge, he com- | 
| mitted the young barrister’s father tothe Tower, | 
land fined him inthe fine of a hundred pounds ! | 
| That bravery remained with him to the Jast, and | 


with it was mingled the simplicity which so fre- | 


| quently and so beautifully blends with the intel- 
| lectuality that seems to belong to a higher world 
ithan this. When he ‘ took to marrying,’ he fan- 
jcied the second daughter of a Mr. Colt, a gentle- 
jman of Essex; yet when he considered the pain 


|it must give the eldest to see her sister preferred 


| before her, he gave up his first love, and framed 
|his taney to the elder. This lady died, after 
|having brought him four children ; but his sec- | 
lond choice, Dame Alice, has always seemed to 
jus a punishment and a sore trial. ‘And yet how 
beautifully does Erasmus describe his mode of 
living in this very place: ‘ He converseth with | 
his wife, his son, his daughter-in-law, his three 
| daughters and their husbands, with eleven grand- | 
children. There is not a man living so affection- 
ate to his children as he. He loveth his old wife 
as if she were a young maid ; he persuadetia}her 
to play on the Jute, and so with the like gentle- 
| ness he ordereth his family. Such is the excel- 
| lence of bis temper, that whatsoever happeneth 
| that could not be helped, he Jeveth, as if nothing | 
|could have happened more happily. You would 
say there was in that place Plato's academy : but | 





I do his house an injory in comparing it to P a-} 
to’s academy, where there were only disputations 
of numbers and geometrical figures, and some- 
times of moral virtues. I should rather call his 
house a school or university of Christian religion, 
for, though there is none therein but readeth and | 
studyeth the liberal sciences, their special care | 
[18 piety and virtue.’ 





‘The king was used to visit his ‘ beloved chan- 
}cellor ’ here for days together to admire bis ter- 

race overhanging the Thames, to row in his state | 
| barge, to ask opinions npon divers matters, and 
\itissaid that the royal answer to Luther was 
|composed under the chancellor's revising eye. 
| Sull the penetrating vision of Sir Thomas was) 
in no degree obscured by this glitter. One day! 
ithe king came unexpectedly to Chelsea, and hav- | 
ling dined, walked with Sir Thomas for the space | 
}of an hour, in the garden, having his arm about} 
his neck. We pleased ourselves with the notion | 
|that they walked where then we stood! Well! 
might such condescension cause his sen Roper—| 





| 


|for whom he entertained so warm an affection— 
| to congratulate his father upon such condescen- 
|sion, and to remind him that he had never seen | 
| his majesty approach such familiarity with any 
‘one, save once, when he was seen to walk arm| 
jin arm with Cardinal Wolsey. ‘1 thank our} 
Lord,’ answered Sir Thomas, ‘I find his grace 
jmy very good lord, indeed; and I do believe, he | 
| doth as singularly love me as any subject within 
ithe realm ; however, son Roper, [ may tell thee | 
|] have no cause to be proud thereof, for if my | 
| head should win hima castle in France, it should | 
| not fail to go off.’ | 


With the exception of his own family (and his} 
| wife formed an exception here,) there are few 
indeed of his contemporaries, notwithstanding | 
the eulogiums they are prone to heap upon him, | 
| who understood the elevated and unworldly char- | 
acter of this extraordinary man. 

The Duke of Norfolk, coming one day to dine } 
with him, found him in Chelsea Church, singing | 
in the choir, with his surplice on. ‘ What! | 
what!’ exclaimed the duke, ‘what, what, my | 
Lord Chancellor a parish clerk! you dishonor- | 
the king and his office.” And how exquisite his | 
reply, ‘Nay, you may not think your master and 
mine will be offended with me for serving God 
his master, or thereby count his office dishonor 
‘ed.’ Another reply to the same abject noble, is 
well graven on our memory. He expostulated 
with him, like many of his other friends, for 
braving the king’s displeasure. ‘ By the mass, 
Master More,’ he said,‘ it is perilous striving 
with princes ; therefure, I wish you somewhat to | 
incline to the king’s pleasure, for indignatio | 
Principis mors est.”’’ * And is that all, my lord ? | 
replied this man, so much above all paliry eon- 
siderations ; ‘then in good faith the difference 
between your grace and me is but this—that I 
may die to-day, and you to-morrow.’ 

He took great delight in beautifying Chelsea 
Church, although he had a private chapel of his 
own ; and when last there they told us the paint- 
ed window had been his gift. It must have been 
a rare sight to see the chancellor of England sit- 
ting with the choir; and yet there was a fair 


| CowaRD! 


| all telling, strengthened his noble nature ; for, 
writing him during his fifteen months’ imprison- 
| ment in the Tower, she asks, in words not to be 
| forgetien, * What do you think, most dear father, 
doth comfort us at Chelsey, in this your absence? 
| Surely, the remembrance of your manner of life 
' passed among us—your holy conversation—your 
wholesome cvunsels—your examples of virtue, 
of which there is hope that they du not only per- 
severe with you, but thatthey are, by Gud’s 
grace, much more increased.’ 

After the endurance of fifteen months’ impris- 
oninent, he was arraigned, tried, and found guil- 
| ty of denying the king’s supremacy. 
| Alack ! is there no painter of English history 
| bold enough to immorialize himselt by painting 
i this trial?’ Sir Thomrs More was beheaded on 
| Tower Hill, in the bright sunshine of the month 
| of July, on its fifth day, 1535, the king remitting 
' the disgusting quartering of the quivering flesh, 
because of his * high office.’ When told of the 
king’s ‘ mercy,’ * Now, God forbid,’ he said, 
‘the king should use any more such to any of 
my friends! and God bless all my posterity from 
such pardons.’ 

One man ofall the crowd who wept at his 
death, reproached him with a decision he had 
given inChancery. More, nothing discomposed, 
replied, that if 4 were still to do, he would give 
the same decision. This happened twelve months 
befure. And, while the last scene was enacting 
oa Tower Hill, the king, who had walked in this 
very garden with his arm round the neck, which, 
by his command, the ax@ had severed, was play- 
ing at Tables in Whitehail, Queen Anne Bullen 
looking on; and when told that Sir Thomas 
More was dead, casting his eyes upon the pretty 


| fool that had glittered in his pageants, he said, 


‘ Thou art the cause of this man’s death.” The 
to seek to turn upon a thing so weak 
as thai, the heavy sin which clung to his own 
soul ! 

Some say the body lies in Chelsea Church, be- 
neath the tomb we have sketched—the epitaph 
having been written by himself before he antici- 
pated the manner of his death. It is too long to 
insert ; but the lines at the conclusion are very 
like the man. The epitaph and poetry are in 
Latin: we give the translation : 


* For Alice and for Thomas More’s remains 
Prepared, this tomb Johanna’s form contains 
One. married young ; with mutual ardor blest, 
A boy and three fair giris our joy confest. 

The other (no small praise) of these appear’d 

As fond as if by her own pangs endeared. 

One lived with me, one lives in such sweet strife, 
Slight preference could | give to either wife. 

Oh! had it met Heaven's sanction and decree, 
One hallowed bond might have united three ; 
Yet still be ours one grave, one lot on high ! 
Thus death, what life denied us, shall supply.” 


Others tell that his remains were ioterred in 
the ‘Tower, and some record that the head was 
sought and preserved by that same daughter 
Margaret, who caused it to be buried in the fam- 
ily vault of the Ropers in St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Canterbury ; and they add a pretty legend how 
that, When his head was upon London Bridge, 
Margaret would be rowed beneath it, and, noth- 
ing horrified at the sight, say aloud, * That head 
has layde many a time in my lappe; would to 
God, would to God, it would fall into my lappe 
as I pass under now,’ and the head did so fall, 
and she carried it in ver ‘ lappe’ until she placed 
it in her husband's, * son Roper’s’ vault, at Can- 
terbury. 

The king took possession of these fair grounds 
at Chelsea, and all the chancellor's other proper- 
ty, namely, Dunkington, Trenkford, and Beoley 

ark, in Oxtordshire, allowing the widow he had 
made, twenty pounds per year for her life, and 
indulging his petty tyranny still more, by impris- 
osing Sir Thomas’s daughter, Margaret, ‘ both 
because she kept her father’s head for a relic, 
and that she meant to set her father’s works in 
print.’ 

We were calling to mind more minute partic- 
ulars of the charities and good deeds of this great 
man, when, standing at the moment opposite a 
grave where some loving hand had planied two 
standard rose-trees, we suddenly heard a chant of 
children’s voices, the infant scholars singing their 
little hymn ; the tune, too, was a well-known 
and popular melody, and very sweet, yet sad of 
sound ; it was just such music, as for its simpli- 
city, would have been welcome to the mighty 
dead ; and as we entered among the little song- 
sters, the past faded away, and we found our- 
selves speculating on the hopeful present. 


We close Mrs. Hall’s pleasant sketches of Sir 
Thomas More and his localities, with a brief des- 
cription of a scene in his prison, which the pen- 
cil of Mr. Herbert, of the Royal Academy, has 
beautifully depicted. It must be remembered 





share of pomp in the manner of his servitor bow- 
ing at his lady’s pew, when the service of the | 
mass was ended. and saying, ‘ My lord is gone| 
| before.’ But the day after he resigned the great 
{seal of England (of which his wife knew noth- | 
|ing,) Sir Thomas presented himselt at the pew- | 
| door, snd said, ‘ Madam, my lord is gone.’ ‘The 
vain woman could not comprehend his meaning, 
which, when, during their short walk home, he 
fully explained, sh2 was greatly pained thereby, 
lamenting it with exceeding bitterness of spirit, 
We fancied we could trace a gothic door or 
window in the wall; but our great desire would 
have been to discover the water-gate from which 
he took his departure the morning he was sum- 





ey. True to what he believed right, he offered 
up his prayers and confessions in Chelsea 
Church, and then, returning to his own house, 
tovuk an affectionate farewell of his wife and 
children, forbidding them to accompany him to 
the water-gate, as was their custom, fearing 
doubtless, that his mighty heart could not sus- 
taina prolonged interview. Who could paint 
the silent parting between him and all he loved 
so well—the boat waiting at the fout of the stairs 
—the rowers in their rich liveries, while their 
hearts, heavy with apprehension for thé fate of 


moned to Lambeth to take the oath of suprema- | pea 


that More was a zealous Roman Catholic. He 
was committed to the ‘Tower in 1534, by the li- 
centious Henry VIII., partly to punish him for 
refusing to assist that monarch in his marriage 
with Anne Boleyn, ‘ the pretty fool,’ as Mrs. 
Hall calls her; but particularly because he de- 
clined to acknowledge the king's ecclesiastical 
supremacy as head of the Reformed Church. 
There he remainedfuntil his execution the fullow- 
ing year.” * During his imprisonment,’ says his 
son-in-law and biographer, Roper, who married 
his favorite daughter- Margaret, ‘one day look- 
ing from his window, he saw four monks, (who 
also had refused the oath of supremacy) going to 
their execution, and regretting that he could not 
r them company, said: ** lock, Megge, dost 
thou not see that these blessed fathers be now 
going as cheerful to their death, as bridegrooms 
to their marriage? By which thou may’st see, 
myne own good daughter, what a great differ- 
ence there is between such as have spent all their 
days in a religious, hard and penitential life, and 
such as have (as thy poore father hath done) 
consumed all their time in pleasure and ease ;’”’ 
and so he proceeded w enlarge on their merits 
and martyrdom. His grandson, Cresacre More, 
referring to this scene, says,‘ By which most 





‘him they served, still trusted that nothing could 


earnest countenance of ‘son Roper,’ wondering 
at the calmuess, at such a time, which more than | 


a moment his hand lingered on the gate, and in| 
fasteuing the simple latch his fingers trembled, 

and then he took his seat by his sun’s side ; 

in another moment the: boat was flying through 

the waters. For some time he spoke no word, 

butecommuned with and strengthened his great 





_be found to harm so good a master—the pale and | 


all other things, bespeaks the master mind. For! 


humble and heavenly meditation, we may easily 
guess what a spirit of charity he had gotten by 
often meditation, that every sight brought him 
new matter to practice most hervical resolutions.’ 


Unimproveo Moments.—Moment after mo- 
ment passes away, and woe be to him who lets 
them go unimproved ; for they will stare him in 
the face in the dying hour, crying, Lost! lost! 
lost forever. 


[For the Register.) 


EXTRACT. 


[From “ Briery Creek,” a Story, by Miss Martineau.] 


Lonisa Temple was on her knees, by her 
brother’s bedside, weeping bitterly, when her 
father, Dr. Sneyd, entered the chamber. ‘I 
grieve for you, my dear,’ said her father. ‘ You 
have many years before you, and the loss of | 
this brother—but for your mother and me, it is 
not altogether so trying. We cannot have very 
long to remain; and the more it pleases God to 
wean us from this world, the less anxiety will 
there be in leaving it. If the old friends we 
loved, and the young we depended on, go first, 
the next world is made all the brighter, and it is 
with that world we have now most to do.’ 

* But of all losses,’ said Louisa, ‘ that Arthur 
must be the one.’ 

‘ This is the one we could be Jeast prepared 
for, and from this there is, perhaps, the strongest 
recoil. But it is enough that it is the fittest for 
us. If we cannot see this, we cannot but be- 
lieve it; and let the Lord do what seemeth to 
him good.’ 

* Bat such a soul—such a man!’ said Louisa. 

‘Ah! there is precious consolation! No 
father’s—no mother’s heart— Hear me, Ar- 
thur,’—and he laid his hand on that of his son— 
‘no parent’s heart had ever more perfect re, 
upon a child, than we have had upon you, my 
dear son !’” 

‘He hears you,’ said Louisa. 

‘If not now, I trust he shal! know it hereafter. 
His mother and I have never been thankless, I 
believe, fur what God has given us in our chil- 
dren ; but now is the time to feel truly what 
His bounty has been. Some time hence we 
may find ourselves growing weary under our 
loss, however we may acquiesce: but now there 
is the support given through Him who is the 
resurrection and the life—this support without 
drawback, without fear. Thank God, I believe 
there ie no presumption in the strength of my 
hope. It seems to me, there would be greater 
in doubt and dread. If my son were a man of a 
worldly mind, if his affections were given to 
wealth and fame, or to Jower objects still, it 
would become us to kneel and ery, day and 
night, for more time, before he must enter the 
state where, with such a spirit, he must find 
himself poor and miserable and blind and naked. | 
But his Maker has so guided him that his affec- | 
tions have been fixed on objects which will not 
be left behind in this world, or buried away with 
the body, leaving him desolate in the presence 
of his God. He loves knowledge, and for long 
past he has lived on benevolence ; and he will do 
the same henceforth and forever, if the gospel, 
in which he has delighted from his youth up, 
say true. Far be it from us to doubt his being 
happy in thus living for the prime ends of his | 
being.’ | 

Mrs. Temple was silent. 

‘ You are thinking of the other side of his| 





character, of that dark side which every fallible | 
creature has. Hete would be my fear, if I fear- | 
ed at all. But 1 do not fear for Arthur that spe- | 
cies of suffering which he has ever courted here. 
I believe he was always sooner or later thankful | 
for the disappointment of unreasonable desires, | 
and the mortifications of pride, and all retribu- 
tion for sins and follies. 
suppose that he will shrink from the retribution | 
which will in like manner follow such sins and | 
follies as he may carry with him into another 
state. All desires whose gratification cannot 
enter there, will be starved out. The process | 
will be painful ; but the subject of this pain will | 
be the first to acquiesce in it. We, therefore, | 
will not murmur or fear. Whatever terror || 
might feel without the gospel, I cannot conceive | 
of any being left when the gospel is taken home | 
to the understanding and the heart. With as! 
much as an apostle, were he here, would desire | 
your brother to arise and walk before us all, do| 
I say to him, if he can yet hear me, Fear not, | 
for God is with thee.’ L.c.P. | 


There is uo reason to! 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL, 


rcnarp Hite. Famity Boarpixne *®cuoo., Mr. and | 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding Schoo} i: a new hoa-e planned and furnished ex- | 
pressty for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their | 
¢ urse of instruction will + mbrace the Ancient and Modern | 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in | 
Academies | 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown | 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircusure Raitroan, | 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive ad diver- | 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known | 
Wellington till, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- | 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. | 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers io | 
Boston. | 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rereresces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam | 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Boston. | 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 3. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. uw marcl6 





' 
Boston, Sept. 4,1849. | 

UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house | 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Allston street, | 
and is preparing it for the future permanent location of | 
his SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on | 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, | 


struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. 
matic, thorough, exact course of etudy will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers. or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed al] his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himseltto teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for sach results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, al! 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which piace parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 
"QMIE Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 

of pupils will be received into the Subscriber’s family ; and 
the constant care and ‘attention of himself and his wile will 
be devoted to them, as regards both their inteliectual and 
moral] training. 

Terms :—8132, per annum. 


Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knivht, 
Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A.R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. =. Wheeler, Esq., Fra- 
minghamn. RUFUS F. BREWER. 

Frainingham, May 11, 1850. 38mos 


Family Board:ng School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


MHE Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 
of his Family Boarding School for Boys, will com- 
mence on the 8th of July. 

ris establishment unites the advantages of a healthfal 
and pleasant location, with those «f large and convenient 
buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 

Thorough instruction is given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. 

Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal interview with the subscriber, at his residence, on 
Centre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 
bury. Cc. M. VINSON. 

june22. 








lwis.7wos. 


The Spanish Language. 


MIE Subscriber, ten years resident in Cuba, wishes to 
givei struction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply at No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms and hours will be made known. 
Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq ; Rev. 8. K. Lothrop ; 


Philo 8. Shelt Eaq. 
bene th a MR& ANNA Y. LORD. 











YOUNG LADY who can furnish unq ref- 


| eriptions of Mr. Miller. 


OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CU., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

1. Gaeek aNd Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Graumar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos; with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12ino, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, L2mv, $1 50—beza’s Latir 
Vestament, 12inv, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 
coln, 12100, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Taciwus’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, 12mo0, $1—Tacitus’s Gerwania and Agrico 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

il. FrResxcu.—Collow’s Dramatic French Reader 
120, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 1€ 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, editec 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern Freach Reader, 12ino, 75 cts—Surrenve’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

Il. GeRMan.—Adier’s Progressive German Read- 
er, L2mo, $1—Adiler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

1V. Iratran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorif’s New Method of Learning Malian, 
edited by F. Furesti, L2mo, #1 50—Key to do 75 cts 

V. SpanisH#.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘T’. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 60—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicoa, 12mo, #1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Bouk, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HEsBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the bes German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vit. Eneuisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 120, $1—Chase’s 
‘Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessuns 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 120, G1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, 31—How’s Strak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—heightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Maganall’s liistorica 
Questions, with American Additions, l2mo, §1— 
Markham’s School History of England, e-lited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of ‘Popular Lessons,’’ 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
Svo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &c., lL2mo, #1— 
‘Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor? Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEAnLY READY.—Rvise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 

2mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo— Ollendorfi’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 








iN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 


—OR— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 


—OR— 
NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 


BY HUGH MILLER, 


Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Feurth London Edition. 


“A geological work, smal] iv size, unpretending in spirit 
and manner; its contents the conscientious and accurate 
narration of fact; its style the beautiful simp! city of truth : 


| and altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest 


superior to that ofa novel.” [Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“ This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a hrautiful union of philosophy 
and poetry. Nw geologist cap peruse this volume without 
instruction and delight” (Silliman’s American Journal of 
Science. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers ofany man as he had been by the geological des- 
That wonderful man des- 
cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
ed of the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own 
descriptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had 
cost him hours and days of labor. He would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
man, and ifit pleased Providence to spare his useful life, 
he, ifany one, would certainly render the science attractive 
and popular, and of equal service to theology avd geology. 
it must he gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that his discov- 
ery had been assigned his own name by snch an eminent 
auth rity as M. Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 
of the meeting of the Association, that it had contributed to 
bring such a map into notice. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


july 13 Publishers, 59 Washington street. 





‘*THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 

A new collection of Church Music, by V. C. Tay 
Lor, author of “Taylor's Sacred Minstrel,’ 
“Taylor's Choral Anthems, “ The Lute,” &c 
will be published about the 20th August next. 

Vv R. TAYLOR’S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 

4 rienced and competent Musician, “ is distinguished 

for fine taste, rich harmony, and perfect adaptation to 


| every shade of variation in the sentiment of devotional | 


poetry.” This book will contain a choice selection of Did 
Standard Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel. se- 
lections from Modern Authors, and a large number of New 
Tunrs, fully equal, if not superior, to any Church Music 
ever published in this country. 
Mr Taylor is an American Compeser; will the American 
Musical Public examine and judge of vis works ? 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston. 
jaly13 4w 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


Oe wa INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No, 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! St , 
which has been in success’! operation for the last eight 
years is open DAY and EV. NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisites of a Merchants Cierk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. gp Nw 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lavies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts »djust- 
ed, Copying, &c. promptly and faithtully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Biank Books, 30 cents per set—for sule as 
above. A liberal allowance to Texchers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugi.t in the most 


in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more {| thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumnet's 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 


Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 


A syste- | direct patronage of the Marine lusurance Offices and the 


merchant ship owners of Boston. 

Tr For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 189 Washington 
Street £7 

Sept. 1. 





ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save tue Pieces. 


| R. BELLOWS txkes pleasure in saying to such 
A Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


ty He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 


Siained and Ornamented Glass, 
JI. M COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


Ly Ror STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
1 GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, =team- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively ou Roots, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
It isan excellent Paint fur Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. 7T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
conts mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
ae well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
3mis9mos 





april6 





R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johuson, 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $100. Just 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july6 111 Washington st. 





erences, wishes to engage us an attendant of a lady or 
family travelli broad. 
Soames of the Poni of the Christian R ter, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place 
may 18 iatf 





THE CHEAPEST SINGING BOOK FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

HE Ss inging Book, by Edward L. White, 
T coaaietiagt osteo with appropriate music. Price 
reduced to $1.50 a dozen. book was got up witha 
special! view to the wants of toe Foire Sunday Schools. 





BIBLES. 


HE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 

Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the [e>rew, Latin, Greek, Weich, Gaelic, French 
German, vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

uarto “ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 





Published by ¥Y & NICHOLS, 
augld 11L Washington street. 


rre@ 
bind itable for the Pulpit. 
mae Pus. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


Commission Paper Establishment. 
JONES & WHEELWRIGAT, 


Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 


Dt gly constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 
the following articles, which they offer at mauufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 

TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, medium and mediam and a half; double do, 
of v rious weight and color Auy size and quality made to 
order at short notice. 

FANCY COLORED PAPER. 


For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 
unglazed double cap, assor ed colors, for writing-book cov- 
ers. 





NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 
qualities usually called for, such as 
27X42 40 Ibs. 
27X42 42 Ibs. 
26X37 33 Ibs. 

33 Ibs. 

34 Ibs. 

36 Ibs. 

30 Ibs. 

32 Ibs. 

34 Ibs. 

28 Ibs. 

35 Ibs. 21X20 

20 Ibs. 19X24 
FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 
Quarto Post, extra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and rwed ; Packet Post, extra superfine, 
— and ruled ; Commercial Post ; white and blue Folio 

ost. 

TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Pa 
Teu Wrapping, Manila Paper, all sizes ; cusp Obs Ged 
Letter Paper. 


24X38 
24X48 
24X38 
24X36 
24X36 
24X35 
24X44 
23X34 
23X33 
23X33 


TO DRUGGISTS. 


Hard Ware Paper, al) sizes; “white and colored Wrap- 
ping, co. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 


TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white und assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS, 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 


Satin Enamelied Caris, of superior qnality, at prices as 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 
Enameled Cards ; Satin Examelied sheets, 20x24. 

may li lunis mos 





HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—_—uiR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


Sethe rt original music and selections. from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, MorTets, In- 
TRotrs, SENTENCES and CH awnTs, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastings & Wit 
Liam B. BRapsuRy. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The Menpussoun Cotiec- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior qnality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, 8 affurded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
B B. Mussey & Co.. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and musi stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Poblishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 








SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 
ROSBY & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 
Tr Boo's wil! at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, 


FOR THE CURE oF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON. 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CRoUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


[* offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- 

edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficac y, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will find them perfectly reliabie, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and 3 

FROM BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETC. 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale C 
ember of the Lit, Hist. Med. Phit. and Scien. sure! 
ties of America and Europe. 

“IT deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirab'e com. 

gee from — “4 the ee ag in the Materia Med. 
averye ve rem xr the class of diseases 
18 intended to cure.” a & 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—* I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor tha: no med. 
icine I have ever known has proved so eminently success- 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 
Writes—‘ That he considers ‘CHERRY PECTORAL’ 
the best medicine for Pulmonary Affections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his dughter, after being 
obliged to keep the room four months with severe settled 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendant symptoms of Consumption, commenced the 
use of the ‘CHERRY PECTORAL,’ aud had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Dr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years I was afflicted with 
& very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my pone Fey 
sician 1 was induced to use your CHERRY PEC AL 
and continued t» do so till I cousidered myself cured, and 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 
JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sprinorietp, Nov. 27, 1848. 


This day appeared the above named James Randall, and 
pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
Portiann, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 
Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma which 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confined me in my chamber, and an to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, until I 
used yourCHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe me. Gratefully yours, * 
J. D, PHELPS. 
If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS, 
And sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine geuerally 
throughout the country. 


june 22. 3m 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 
fap Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tLe wants of the societies of our denomination. ‘The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and- containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the buok what the present 
state of our charches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, avi many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 
Although this book has been , ublished less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 





Cc. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institations,—with 
Answers in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
Fuller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. lhillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual iu the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gorpel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 

The Wors of Christ; from the New Testament. 
ann Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 


‘The First Book for Sunday Schools. 








The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
| Stephen «'. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

I? Specimens of the above wi! be sent to any Clergy- 
| man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
: jon. mayil 


DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
\[N ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
—aT— 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 
By J A. Cummings, M. D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc'y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten. years’ experience in his 
profession, xnd is in possession of all the modern im- 
proveme: ts in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. C wou'!d respec fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minerai Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTKACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINI&- 
TERED. 


Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
ene rally. feb23 








VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 


bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
NMHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest Juxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatmen. 
of almost all ( hronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully. satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has Jed me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beueficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife tea comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

ty Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Piain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
isSm&os 


BOOKS PER STEAMER ASIA. 


UST received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing- 
ton street : 

David Copperfield, No 15, illustrated. 

Vernon’s snglo-Saxon Guide. Harnes’s do Delectus. 

Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 

Halliwell’s Lit of Shakspeare. 

Do. Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, illus- 
trating early English Authors, 2v Svo. 

Akerman’s Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 

Do Introduction to Anciert and Modern Coins. 

Do Archaeological I-dex, Celtic, Romano-British and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. A Hunter's Life in South Africa, 
2v 8vo. 

Hunter’s Critical and Historical Tracts. No 2—The 
First Colonists of New England. No 3—Milton. 

Curiosities of Heraldry. 

Lower’s Essay on Surnames, 2v. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 
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Christian Hymns :—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The follow ing is a list of places where the Christian 
HHytns is in use. 


Maine. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsuire. 


Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge ; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chend h ; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; roy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
QG- Copies furnished for examinution. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostf 111 Washington st, Boston 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


GOOD secvnd-hand ORGAN, in a very elegant Ma- 
hogany case, elaborately carved, with gilded pipes m 
front, having ten stops in the Great Organ, five stops im the 
swell, and adouble open diapason sub-'iass to the Pedal 
Organ, with couplers, &c., will be solid at a low price to an 
immediate purchaser The Organ is vow in the High street 
Congregati nal Church (Rev. Mr. Chichering’s) at Portland, 
and will be ready for delivery on or about the 15th of Aug- 
ust. Terms of payment made favorable to the purchaser. 
Fur further particulars apply to 
Also, for sale, two smalier sized second hand Church Or- 
guns and one good Parlor Organ. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
Causeway street, Boston. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and others, not cured by medicine alune. 
R_ S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
stf nov4 








; or 
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july20 3tis 





near the Tremont House. i 





is 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 

e Fashionable Styles of the day — in a plain manner, st 

a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogeny, &c. 

A Varie@y of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6nis 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washingvon street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g've particular attention to the ipta of Phwvai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Coafin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
of u thecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual tacilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assvt 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june23 











NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


N Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Tet 
tament, by A. Schuman, translated from the Germal, 
by Dr. Beard. 1 vol., 8vo. London. 

INustrations of the Divine in Christianity. A series of 
Discourses, exhibiting views of the Truth, Spirit, and Prac 
tical Value of the Gospel, by Rev J. R. Beard, DD. ! 
vol. 8vo. London, Just received by 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july20 111 Washington st- 


ONSUMPTION CURED. Lately pub ished, Oot 
sumption Curable, aid its Treatment, by Wm. M 
Cornell, M. D. 25¢ It can be sent by mail to any part 
the United States. Published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
augld Washington street. 








Grindstones! 


1 OO.ser seas far ene 
mproved hangings. 
15 tons prime Nova Scotia Stones, Grindstones, Rolle 
Frames, &c. 
For sale by PARKER & WHITE, Agricultural Wal 
house, No. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone street. 
june29 4w 


At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row: 
site the Boston Museum, will personally emp 








HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


yo een SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, for Normal, High, and 
Grammar Schools. 

“ We have examined with some care this col'ection of 
hymns, and consider it well adapted to be used in our dis- 
trict and other schools, from the variety of the hymns, from 
their religious character, and from their freedom from sec- 
tarianism.” N. TILLINGH AST, 

Principal of State Normal School at Bridgewater. 
bD. 3. ROWE 

Principal of State Normal School at Westfield. 
EBEN 8. STEARNS, 

Principal of State Normal School at West Newton. 


Teachers and others interested in Schools, are requested 
to send for copies for examination. It will be published in 
about ten days. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july27 111 Washington street’ 





his discovery (Ether,) extract nnd fill teeth, and insert 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 
july 27 eoptf. 


—_—— 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, awe 
oon in six moD' 

TESTES ESOS pa re 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. , 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretlo? 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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